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BFC Comments on... 





Ultimate Consignee, Purchaser Statements 


Export-license applications which 
eover certain shipments abroad must 
be supported by ultimate consignee 
and purchaser statements, forms FC- 
842 and FC-843. The Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce is alerting exporters 
to the fact that revision of these forms 
is presently being considered. 

Not only will changes be made in 
the forms’ wording, but the regula- 
tions and procedures governing their 
submission also will be revised. Com- 
plete details and effective dates will 
be announced in a forthcoming Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin, and ample time 
will be allowed to acquaint the trade 
and its foreign customers with the 
revised procedures. 

The multiple transaction statements, 
form FC-843, now on file in the BFC 
will expire April 2, 1956, unless by their 
own terms it is specifically indicated 
that the transaction covered will be 
comipleted and the terms of the state- 
ment inoperable at a date earlier than 





ICA Grants Authorizations 
For Farm Surplus Purchases 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced new au- 
thorizations totaling $12,650,000, for 
Taiwan (Formosa), the Republic of 
Korea, France, and Greece, under the 
provisions of section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

The authorization for Taiwan is to 
cover purchase of bread grains to a 
value of $2 million and shipping of 
this commodity to a value of $400,000. 
Korea also received authorizations to 
finance the purchase and shipping of 
bread grains, of $3,280,000 and $720,- 
000, respectively. 

France was granted $1 million for 
purchase of butter, and $250,000 for 
raw cotton linters. Greece received an 
authorization of $5 million for bread 
grains except durum wheat and/or 
semolina. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $300 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 shall be 
used to finance the sale abroad of 
U. S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. 


April 2, 1956. This extension does not 
relieve the ultimate consignee of send- 
ing a supplementary statement to the 
U. S. exporter provided there are any 
changes in fact or intention from 
those set forth in the statement pres- 
ently on file in the BFC. Exporters 
may continue to submit multiple trans- 
action statements from consignees un- 
der present regulations pending issu- 
ance of the revised form FC-843 and 
publication of the new regulations. 


IBRD Has Net Income 
Of $6.2 Million 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reported a 
net income of $6.2 million for the 3 
months ended September 30, 1955, 
compared with $5.4 million for the 
like period of 1954. 

This income was placed in the sup- 
plemental reserve against losses on 
loans and guaranties. and raised the 
reserve to $127.7 million. Loan com- 
missions amounted to $3.5 million and 
were credited to the Bank’s special 
reserve, increasing that reserve to 
$65.8 million. 

Total reserves on September 30, 
1955, were $193.5 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $15.2 million, com- 
pared with $14 million in 1954. Ex- 
penses for the 3-month period totaled 
$9 million. 


12 Loans Made 


The Bank made 12 loans totaling 
$111.6 million in Algeria, Guatemala, 
Lebanon, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Thailand, and Uruguay. 
This brought the total number of 
loans to 136 in 40 countries and raised 
the gross total of commitments to $2,- 
435.7 million. Disbursements on loans 
were $88.2 million, making total dis- 
bursements $1,767.9 million on Sep- 
tember 30. 

Repayments of principal received by 
the Bank amounted to $7.9 million. 
Total principal repayments, including 
prepayments, amounted to $217 mil- 
lion on September 30; this included 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and d 
available to businessmen in thelr 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the bust- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
aesneyen, N. Mex., Room 321 Post Offices 


idg. 

Atianta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 6. 
Bidg 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6, Lli., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal mee 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bidg 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York 17, N. ¥., 110 E. 45th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 N Lombardy St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 

Salt lake City 1, Utah, 222 S W. Temple 8t. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bidg 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 








Harold C. McClellan, Assistant 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Swiss Prosperous Conditions Maintained 


Mild boom conditions in Switzerland extended into the third quarter 
of 1955, almost all industries still operating at capacity. 

The labor shortage continued unabated, and the export trades and 
construction industries operated at record or near-record levels. Infla- 
tionary tendencies, however, were closely watched and of major concern 


to Government authorities. Less li- 
quidity and slightly rising interest 
rates were noted since the gentlemen’s 
agreements between banks and the 
Government were instituted for re- 
ducing livuid assets in some banks 
and blocking some foreign funds from 
the money market. 


Industry Maintains Pace 


Available indicators of Swiss indus- 
trial activity showed no slackening 
from the high levels established in the 
first half of 1955. Conditions of full 
employment are recognized generally 
to limit severely the possibilities of 
short-term expansion in production. 
Despite over 200,000 foreign laborers 
in the country, registered job vacancies 
numbered over 6,000. On August 30 the 
number of unemployed totaled 701. 
Swiss employees worked 15 percent 
more overtime in July and August this 
year than in the comparable period of 
1954. 

The building industry carefully 
watched for signs of over-investment. 
Building projects in the first half year 
exceeded last year’s record level by 
11.6 percent, and by the end of July 
had almost reached the 4-billion- 
franc mark. At the current building 
rate, the housing shortage was ex- 
pected to be overcome by next year, 
8,650 new housing units having been 
completed in the first 6 months of 
1955, as compared with 7,749 in 1954. 
The number of building permits is- 
sued exceeded all previous figures, and 
there were no signs of slackening in 
the immediate future. 

The machine industry reported that 
it possesses a 7-month backlog of 
orders, some large machine and tool 
producers holding orders sufficient for 
2 years’ operations. In the light metal 
and nonferrous industries, deliveries 
were delayed up to 4 months. Activ- 
ity in the watch industry was con- 
Sidered satisfactory, with increased 
sales in Spain, Venezuela, Iraq, and 
Australia. 


Sharing in the general prosperity, 
the Federal railroads carried over 2.8 
million tons of freight in the second 
quarter of 1955, about 28 percent above 
that for the like period last year. 
Swissair passenger traffic in June was 
8 percent and freight traffic was 26 
percent higher than June 1954 levels. 
The hotel industry experienced near- 
record business in June and July. 
Overnight registrations reflected more 
tourists of almost every nationality, 
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with July figures 5 percent above July 
1954. 

Though foreign-trade levels de- 
clined in August from _ previous 
months, the general high activity in 
the first half year was carried 
through July and August. August im- 
ports amounted to 505.7 million francs 
(1 Swiss franc—US$0.234), compared 
with 530.4 million francs for July and 
371.9 million francs for August 1954. 
Exports in August were valued at 
397.9 million francs, compared with 
489.4 million francs in July and 371.9 
million francs in August 1954. Im- 
ports in the first 8 months of 1955 
were valued at 4.125 million francs, 
compared with 3,577 million francs in 
the like period of 1954, and exports 
totaled 3.535 million francs, compared 
with 3,291 million francs. 


Many Sectors Benefited 

Although the cumulative com- 
modity-trade deficit was unusually 
high in the first 8 months of this 
year, it caused no comment in busi- 
ness or Government circles, since in- 
visible earnings more than compen- 
sated for the deficit in visible trade. 
Furthermore, a passive trade balance 
is rezarded as an instrument of anti- 
inflationary policy. 


Almost all sectors of the Swiss in- 
dustry benefited from the record ex- 
port activity. Export sales in on'y a 
few sectors, such as cotton fabrics, 
artificial and natural silk products, 
straw and cheese products, declined 
significantly. Watch exports, valued 
at 471 million francs for the first half 
year, were above the 457.2-million- 
franc total for the comparable pe- 
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riod of 1954. Exports of watches to 
the United States from January to 
June 1955 declined from the level of 
the corresponding months in 1954. 
Considerable criticism was directed 
at the U. S. watch tariff as a result. 
Increased watch exports to Asian and 
African countries, Spain, Germany, 
France, the Benelux area, and other 
countries more than accounted for 
the decrease in exports to the United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy. 

The major problem in domestic 
business circles was the continuing 
stalemate in negotiations with France 
regarding French quotas on Swiss 
products. Though the _ differences 
which led to the breaking off of 
negotiations on July 1 existed only 
over relatively minor questions, no 
solution appeared probable. The 
Swiss no longer grant import licenses 
for items which were subject to quotas 
in the former Franco-Swiss commer- 
cial accord—about 25 percent of all 
items imported from France. | 

In July and August the Swiss 
negotiated with Argentina toward the 
conclusion of a commercial agree- 
ment. Argentina reportedly was 
agreeable to the import of more Swiss 
luxury goods, especially watches and 
textiles, and prepared to accept about 
one-third of the Swiss demands re- 
garding blocked accounts in Ar- 
gentina. An annex to the British- 
Swiss commercial agreement was 
signed, permitting a larger exchange 
of Swiss watches and British agricul- 
tural tractors in the last quarter of 
this year. 

An air accord was signed in August 
by Argentine-Swiss negotiators, ex- 
tending a Swissair route to Buenos 
Aires from Rio de Janeiro. Although 
Swissair will not participate in traf- 
fic between Sao Paulo and Buenos 
Aires, company officials considered 
the arrangement highly satisfactory. 

In reviewing the high level of Swiss 
prosperity, the President of the Con- 
federation stated that adherence to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) had been taken under 
consideration by the Government. 
Since, for the most part, the original 
obstacles to Swiss participation in 
GATT no longer exist, completion of 
the revision of Swiss tariff regulations 
and conflicts between domestic agri- 
cultural protectionism and GATT 
regulations constitute the only real 
problems blocking Swiss adherence. 


Prices Remain Firm 


Prices, by and large, have remained 
steady, although the official cost-of- 
living index rose slightly from 172.3 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Argentina Advances Under New Regime 


Measures taken by the new government in Argentina form the 
basis of general optimism for future economic progress, although it is 
restrained by recognition of many problems confronting the country. 

These problems will require much time and effort to solve, as well as 


the cooperation of all classes. 

Business activity and economic con- 
ditions were affected adversely in the 
third quarter of the year by the abor- 
tive revolt of June 16, the successful 
revolution of September 16, and dis- 
turbed political conditions in the in- 
tervening period. 

Most manufacturing plants and 
many other large business enterprises 
were either closed or operated only 
intermittently during 6 days in Sep- 
tember because of fighting or the 
general confusion arising from the 
revolution. 

Nevertheless, the degree or extent 
of the adverse effects of events does 
not appear serious. In some lines of 
trade, sales and collections were as 
good as they were in the third quarter 
of last year, and the business volume 
in food distribution and manufactur- 
ing even increased as a result of scare 
buying. 

Some large department stores in 
Buenos Aires, which were rumored to 
be hard hit by a slump in retail sales, 
reported larger sales in the third 
quarter than in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. It is believed they also 
had a larger business volume after al- 
lowance was made for higher price 
levels. Business in August was partic- 
ularly good, and its effects offset the 
business losses in September. 


Agriculture To Be Expanded 


Indications are that the provisional 
government will give greater atten- 
tion to expanding agricultural and 
livestock production. Such a policy 
should raise export earnings and 
thereby allow eventually a greater im- 
port of the many kinds of capital 
equipment and raw materials that 
Argentina needs. Powerful forces un- 
doubtedly are latent in the economy 
which can go far in bringing about 
rehabilitation in agricultural, trans- 
portation, and other major aspects in 
the country’s economy. 

Prospects for agricultural and live- 
stock production, the source of nearly 
all of Argentina’s export earnings, ap- 
pear better for the coming year than 
last year’s actual production. Unless 
there is some extremely adverse nat- 
ural condition, production of corn 
and small grains, except wheat, will be 
greater in 1956 than in 1955 when 
these crops were reduced greatly by 
drought. 

The new government has an- 
nounced price increases for corn and 
sunflower seed which, with other in- 
dications, signify a policy of giving 
greater incentive to farm production. 
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The only important factors offsetting 
these favorable prospects are reduced 
wheat planting and conditions affect- 
ing wool growers which indicate 
smaller production and presumably 
less surplus available for export. Cot- 
ton planting is about 70 percent com- 
pleted; the total acreage is expected 
to equal the record level. 

Livestock movement to slaughter- 
ing plants has reached the highest 
levels of recent years, indicating an 
augmented livestock population which 
will form the basis for substantially 
greater meat exports in the coming 
year. In September the packing 
plants were booked ahead into Febru- 
ary 1956. Chilled beef began moving 
again in volume to the United King- 
dom. Sheep marketings since Janu- 
ary were the largest since the drought 
year 1952. Lamb receipts were large, 
indicating that replacement breeding 
stock was not being withheld. Milk 
production in the winter was less 
than previous expectations, but the 
output of dairy products was sufficient 
to fill domestic needs and to cover ex- 
port commitments. 


Industry Well Sustained 

Considering the uneasy political 
situation preceding the revolution, the 
industrial activity level was not as 
adversely affected as might have been 
expected in the third quarter. The 
most notable weakness was the al- 
most total absence of new business 
dependent upon or initiated by the 
Government. This was true of public 
works as well as equipment orders for 
the transport and other Government- 
owned industries and general current 
purchases. 

Leading producers of metallurgical 
and electrical goods reported that 
both sales and collections were bet- 
ter than in the corresponding quarter 
a year ago. Distributors of basic ma- 
terials, such as metals and industrial 
chemicals, also reported good sales 
and collections. Chemical and phar- 
maceutical production for the most 
part was not affected adversely by po- 
litical events in the third quarter, al- 
though some firms reported a down- 
turn in sales compared with last year. 
The prospect of material shortages 
constitutes one of the chief problems 
of these industries. 

Principal rubber companies reported 
a slight reduction in passenger-car 
tire sales. Production of truck tires 
and other industrial goods increased. 
Except for rayon, the supply of raw 


materials for the rubber industry was 
adequate. 

The level of construction activity was 
stable, while construction costs, which 
previously had risen, appeared to levye} 
off. Construction for some time has 
been highly dependent on national 
mortgage bank loans. It is understood 
that this bank has not approved addi- 
tional loans since mid-September. 
However, it is expected that loan facili- 
ties will be resumed. 


Deficit in Balance of Payments 


The Central Bank reported holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange of 3,334 
million pesos on September 23; 1,134 
million pesos was owed to correspon- 
dents abroad, including clearing ac- 
counts under bilateral and trade and 
payments agreements. The bank’s net 
position therefore would be 2,200 mil- 
lion pesos. Last March the net oversea 
position was 2,819 million pesos. There 
were declines in each of the successive 
months from March through Septem- 
ber. This information indicates a 
deficit in Argentina’s international 
balance of payments in the past 6 
months, which is in contrast to the 
surplus for each of the past 2 years, 

The change from a moderate sur- 
plus in the balance of payments for 
1954 to a deficit for the 6 months 
March-September 1955 is believed to 
have been largely attributable both 
to a higher import rate in 1955 
and a slightly lower export rate, as 
compared with the preceding year. 
Less corn and certain other grains 
have been available for export this 
year because of drought in the last 
agricultural year. However, increased 
meat exports have begun only recently 
in 1955, and their full effect has not 
yet appeared in oversea earnings. The 
prospects for increased exports in the 
remainder of 1955 and in the coming 
year are brighter because of the 
greater incentive promised farmers 
and especially the improved outlook 
for meat production. 

President Lonardi and the newly 
appointed ministers have made public 
statements on policies to be followed 
in dealing with the country’s eco- 
nomic problems. Indications are that 
the new government favors private 
initiative in commerce and industry, 
although it is mindful of the danger 
of an abrupt change from a rigidly 
controlled economy to one completely 
free. Existing commercial and finan- 
cial agreements are to be respected 
and labor’s present rights and condi- 
tions to be upheld. Finally, the gov- 
ernment requested Dr. Raul Prebisch, 
Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America to make a study of the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Venezuelan Imports Bolivian President Emphasizes 
Need for Higher Productivity 


The need for greater productivity by individual Bolivian workers 
was stressed by the President of Bolivia in his annual message to the 
nation on Bolivian Independence Day, August 6. 

The principal causes of lower Bolivian mineral production, the Presi- 
dent stated, are the deterioration of labor discipline in the nationalized 


At Record Levels 


Yenezuelan imports are continuing 
at record levels, reflecting prolonged 
prosperity. Ocean-freight imports for 
the first 5 months of 1955—latest 
available statistics—were valued at 
1,195 million bolivars, or $358 million, a 
record for that period of the year, and 
were up by 125 million bolivars from 
the comparable period of 1954. 

Although imports from the United 
States valued at 709 million bolivars, 
or $213 million, increased slightly over 
the like period of 1954, the percentage 
of U. S. participation in the market 
declined to 59.4 percent from 65.2 per- 
cent a year azo. This development re- 
flects the continuing rise of imports 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy, Japan, 
and Belgium. 

The decline of the U. S. percentage 
of the trade reflects larger purchases 
from competing sources because of 
lower prices and better credit terms. 
This condition prevailed especially in 
such lines as aluminum sheets, copper 
manufactures, chinaware, iron and 
steel pipe and connections, barbed 
wire, concrete reinforcing bars, steel 
beams, small machinery, electrical 
equipment, scientific instruments, 
office equipment, and radio receivers. 
Inexpensive Japanese textiles were 
making some inroads in the market. 


General Business Good 


General business conditions in Vene- 
guela in the third quarter remained 
highly satisfactory. A good volume of 
wholesale and retail sales was main- 
tained, and the Government’s fiscal 
position remained strong notwith- 
standing a heavy rate of disburse- 
ments. Installment credit boosted re- 
tail sales. 


However, the expansion of this type 
of credit was reflected in a continued 
strong demand for bank credit and 
higher interest rates. To meet the 
higher demand for funds. banks in- 
creased their discount rate from 6 
percent to 7 percent annually. Some 
banks were preparing to pay 1 percent 
on sight deposits for the first time. 
Most banks in the quarter were charg- 
ing from 7 percent to 9 percent interest 
On discounts, and mortgage money 
continued available from private 
sources at 1 percent a month. 


Government payments on its out- 
standing obligations showed improve- 
ment in July, but the slowdown in 
payments which started in August re- 
mained evident in September and was 
an important factor in producing a 
less satisfactory rate of collections of 
commercial bills in September. How- 
ever, an increase in the rate of Gov- 
ernment-agency payments was antici- 
pated by mid-October. The security 
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mines and some union leader’s lack 
of responsibility; and the main reasons 
for inflation are excessive production 
costs in the mines and the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation’s resultant deficit 
financing. 

Statistics show that the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation’s production de- 
clined in 1954, as compared with 1953, 
but the high price and increased pro- 
duction of wolfram offset the lower 
value of tin production. The Corpora- 
tion’s tin, wolfram, copper, antimony, 
and zinc production declined in the 
first 7 months of 1955, as compared 
with the like period of 1954. Exports 
from Bolivia for May 1955, the latest 
month for which data are available, 
showed increases over April for tin, 
lead, and copper, but exports of other 
major minerals declined. 


New Industries Open 


A total of 119 new small industries 
were authorized by the Ministry of 
National Economy in the fiscal year 
1954-55, the President stated in his 
message. One of the new industries, 
a factory producing steel drums for 
petroleum products, will permit the 
transport of gasoline and kerosene 
from the Cochabamba oil refinery to 
areas hitherto lacking in these prod- 
ucts. 

A plant, scheduled to open in 1956, 
will serve the Cochabamba refinery by 
producing lubricating oils and greases. 
All lubricants now used must be im- 
ported, causing a minor but steady 
drain of scarce foreign exchange. 


The first shipment of petroleum 
products under a 2-year contract to 
supply gasoline and kerosene to Brazil 
was made late in August from 
Santa Cruz to Corumba, Brazil. The 
agreement contemplates the delivery 
through June 1957, of 242,687 barrels 
of gasoline and 30,383 barrels of kero- 
sene, valued at $1,257,753 at current 
prices. 

The Bolivian Government has in- 
creased gasoline taxes by 2 bolivianos 
per liter to create pension and welfare 
funds for war veterans, petroleum 
workers, and professional chauffeurs. 
No increase in bus, taxi, or truck 
charges was authorized to compensate 
for the slight increase in cost of gaso- 
line. Complaints by Camiri oilfield 
workers about the high cost of im- 
ported basic foodstuffs were resolved 
by the exemption of these imports 
from customs duties. 


The Bolivian National Agrarian Re- 





form Council reports that under the 
agrarian reform program, 2,330 farm- 
ers in Bolivia had been granted in- 
dividual tities to land totaling 17,964 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) and 
that an additional 22,300 hectares had 
been granted under collective titles, 
benefiting an additional 2,287 farm- 
ers. 

On August 2, the second anniversary 
of the promulgation of the agrarian 
reform law, the Vice President, in a 
speech at Ucurena, emphasized that, 
with the acquisition of iand, Bolivian 
farmers were obligated to increase 
agricultural production. 

Available evidence indicates that 
much of the land distributed under the 
agrarian reform is being devoted to 
subsistence farming only. 

The Bolivian Government has taken 
various steps to encourage higher agri- 
cultural production. Agricultural 
products purchased by Bolivian Gov- 
ernment agencies have been freed 
from all taxes to reduce operating 
deficits of these agencies, principally 
the Agricultural Bank. 

One decree of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy grants a preferential exchange 
rate and certain import privileges to 
exporters of rubber, cacao, and Brazil 
nuts. The Government also prohibits 
the import of cacao and its derivatives. 


Boliviano Weakens 


The boliviano’s free-market rate 
underwent its most extreme fluctu- 
ations in September, ranging from 
3,175 to 3,840 to the dollar; individual 
transactions at 4,000 bolivianos to the 
dollar were reported. At the month’s 
end the net decline was approximately 
400 bolivianos, the rate having fallen 
from just below 3,200 bolivianos, where 
it stood on September 2, to a little 
under 3,600 bolivianos where it steadied 
at the end of the month. 

The basic cause for the boliviano’s 
instability remains the dollar short- 
age, the demand for dollars as a hedge 
against inflation consistently exceed- 
ing the supply. Recurrent rumors re- 
garding a possible wage increase, to- 
gether with other apparently 
unfounded reports of sweeping changes 
in Government economic policies also 
have had unsettling effects. The Gov- 
ernment attempted to counteract the 
boliviano’s weakening by restricting 
exchange transactions. Signing of the 
Investment Guaranty Agreement with 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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U. S. Bank Acquires 


Bank of Monrovia 


A large bank in the United 
States acquired the Bank of 
Monrovia, the only commercial 
bank in Liberia, and formally 
assumed operations on Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. Details of the pur- 
chase agreement are not avail- 
able. . 

The Bank of Monrovia was or- 
ganized in 1935 and serves as the 
depository and banker of the 
Government of Liberia. On be- 
half of the Government, it is the 
exclusive purchaser of locally 
mined gold and provides U. S. 
currency, the medium of ex- 
change for the country. 

The bank also engages in all 
phases of commercial banking, 
providing the usual services in 
connection with Liberia’s im- 
ports and exports. The bank’s 
assets were $5,329,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954.—Emb., Monrovia. 











Indian Foundry, Engineering 
Industries Face Problems 


India’s foundry and engineering 
industries have been unable to utilize 
their maximum capacity. The foun- 
dry industry is reported to be capable 
of employing 800,000 workers, but now 
employs only half that number. 

Shortage of foundry-grade pig iron, 
hard-coke transport difficulties, and 
insufficient work are among the prob- 
lems confronting these industries. In- 
dustry associations in India hope that 
these problems will be greatly reduced 
in the course of the second 5-year 
plan, when new steel plants will be in 
production and railway facilities ex- 
panded. 





Venezuelan Imports .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


market was active, and stock prices 
were firm at the end of September. 

Private and Government construc- 
tion continued at boom levels. The 
value of new permits issued in the 
Federal District (Caracas), Valencia, 
Barquisimeto, and Maracaibo in the 
first 5 months of 1955 totaled 180 
million bolivars, or $54,000,000, com- 
pared with 114 million bolivars in the 
comparable period of 1954. 

Petroleum production in the quarter 
was expected to compare favorably 
with the average rate of some 2.1 mil- 
lion barrels a day attained in the first 
7 months of 1955. The output of most 
other industries was also at high levels. 
A record was attained in the auarter 
for electric-power output. Overall 
employment remained unchanged at 
a high level—Emb., Caracas. 
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IBRD Has... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


$148.2 million repaid to the Bank, and 
$68.8 million to the purchasers of bor- 
rowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 


$215.4 Million in Loans Sold 


The Bank sold or agreed to sell the 
equivalent of $11.4 million principal 
amounts of loans. The total amount 
of such sales was $215.4 million on 
September 30, of which $156.7 was 
without guaranty. 

In the quarter, the Bank redeemed 
the outstanding balance of C$13.6 
million of the 4 percent 10-year bonds 
of 1952, due 1962, and 2.5 million 
Swiss francs of the 2% percent Swiss- 
franc serial bonds of 1950. The Bank 
also sold a second public issue of 40 
million guilders of 34% percent Neth- 
erlands guilder bonds. The Bank’s 
funded debt amounted to $849.2 mil- 
lion on September 30, 1955. 


Afghanistan and Korea became 
members of the Bank in the quarter; 
their capital-stock subscriptions were 
$10 million and $12.5 million, respec- 
tively. On September 30, the Bank 
had 58 member countries and total 
subscribed capital was $9,050.5 million. 





Swiss Prosperous .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


in June and 1724 in July to 172.8 in 
August. The wholesale-price index de- 
clined from 214.7 in June to 214.5 in 
July but increased to 215.1 in August. 
(August 1939=100.) August showed 
the largest increase in months, but 
the index still was below the Janu- 
ary level of 216.1. Though prices had 
been stable at a high level for some 
time, it was widely recognized that 
inflationary threats existed with a 
corresponding danger to the competi- 
tive position of Swiss products in in- 
ternational markets. 

The Swiss Bankers’ Association, in 
its latest annual report, joined other 
sectors of public ovinion in demands 
for tax relief, calling for reduction 
in taxes on capital and capital yields. 
The association maintained that the 
couvnon tax on securities prevents 
capital exports when the current 
state of liauidity in the domestic 
money market is a major Govern- 
ment concern. 


The first half year brought tax re- 
ceipts to 982.3 million francs, a de- 
crease from the 1,076.3 million francs 
collected in the like period of 1954. 
The decline was almost wholly ac- 
counted for by the decline in defense- 
tax revenues collected on a 2-year 
basis, most collections falling in the 
even years. Customs duties, reflecting 
the high levels of Swiss international 
trade, were running in August at some 
46.8 million francs, or about 12 per- 
cent greater than last year. 


In July and August the money and 


—— 


capital market was quiet, with no new 
noteworthy foreign or domestic loans 
reported. The final terms of the Swiss 
National Railways loan to the Italian 
National Railways were announced, 
The loan, one-half of which will be 
transferred via the European Pay. 
ments Union, is at 4.22 percent for a 
26-year period, and calls for delivery 
of an unstated amount of Swiss in- 
dustrial equipment over a 6-year pe- 
riod. Repayment is to be effected by 
equal installments during the loan’s 
last 10 years. The loan, as earlier re- 
ported, does not include a gold trans- 
fer of 100 million francs. 

A stiffening of interest rates and a 
decreased liquidity in the money mar- 
ket were ascribed in financial circles 
to the results of the gentlemen’s 
agreements between the National 
Bank and most of the other Swiss 
banks. Call-money rates in August 
for short-term loans was between 1% 
and 1% percent, compared with 1 per- 
cent last March. The cantonal bank 
medium-term bond rate rose from 2.65 
percent at the end of March to 287 
percent at the end of July, while rates 
on similar bonds on the larger banks 
increased from 2.61 to 2.86 percent for 
the same period. 

Negotiations between the German 
firm, Mannesmann A. G. of Duessel- 
dorf, and a group of Swiss banks over 
a 40-million-franc loan at 4% percent 
appeared in August to be headed for 
a successful conclusion. This loan, if 
concluded, will be the first German 
loan on the Swiss market since the 
recent war and may signal the open- 
ing for increasing amounts of Swiss 
capital into a new investment field. 

A 3'%4-percent 50-million franc in- 
ternal loan, floated by the Grande 
Dixence S.A. electrical company for 
dam _ construction, was  over-sub- 
scribed. The California Texas Corp. 
(Caltex) was expected to offer a 15- 
year bond issue of 30 million francs at 
4% percent through a Swiss bankers’ 
consortium. This loan is the first 
American issue in Switzerland in re- 
cent years. A second proposed loan 
to an Italian manufacturing firm for 
50 million francs was to be offered for 
public subscription at 4% percent.— 
Emb., Bern. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Ecuador Changes Tariff Argentina Installs New Systems 
Of Exchange, Profit Transfers 


The new Argentine government, as one of the first steps in its pro- 
gram for economic reform, has introduced a radically revised system 
of foreign exchange and has authorized transfer abroad of new earn- 


Rates, Exchange Classes 


Ecuador has changed its duties on 
a number of textile items, rephrased 
the tariff item for phonograph records 
and changed the duties, reclassified 
yarious items under its import ex- 
change lists 1 and 2, and dropped the 
licensing requirement for some publi- 
cations. 

Textile items on which duties are 
raised, by a decree published in the 
Official Register of October 3, include: 


Fabrics containing silk or floss silk; fabrics 
containing artificial silk or pure synthetic 
textile fibers; fabrics of metalized yarns. 


Woolen yarns; cotton yarns; cotton fabrics 
except felted cotton fabrics; blankets, ponchos, 
yelvets, plushes, carpets, table covers, and 
tapestries of wool and cotton; and terry cloth, 
ribbons, passementerie, embroideries, tulles, 
and net fabrics of cotton. 

Duties on stockings of pure, artifi- 
cial, or synthetic silk are reduced, by 
the same decree, from 600 sucres to 
400 sucres a net kilogram (17.50 
sucres—US$1). 

The tariff item for phonograph rec- 
ords as rephrased and the new duties 
on the various subitems, in sucres per 
net kilogram, effected by a decree 
published on October 8, are as follows: 


944. Grooved phonograph records, grooved 
plates, cylinders, bands, and rolls for auto- 
matically played instruments and apparatus: 

(a) Grooved records: (1) For language teach- 
ing, 15; (2) others, 30. 

(b) Ungrooved records, 5 

(c) Others, 25. 


New items now placed in list 2, for 
which foreign exchange must be pur- 
chased at the free-market rate, in- 
clude: 

Castor oil; gypsum; hydrogen peroxide; 
sanitary napkins; toilet paper; notebooks and 


albums; books, newspapers, and pictures or 
engravings. 


Flax, hemp, or ramie fabrics mixed with 
other textiles: tubing of textiles for firehose, 
etc.; wool fabrics; tiles and bricks for con- 
struction; iron and steel scrap; ornamental 
nails; stoves, except electric stoves, and parts. 


Mattress supports; small clocks, nonpopular 
phonograph records; statuary art; empty 
cartridge shells for rifles; and explosives. 


Modified, medicinized, or “mater- 
nized” milk is transferred to list 1, for 
which exchange may be purchased at 


the official rate of 15.15 sucres per 
dollar. 


Printed books, newspapers, and peri- 
Odicals are exempted from the re- 
quirement of an import permit.— 
Registro Oficial, October 3 and October 
5, 1955; Emb., Quito. 


The licensing change, effected by a 
decree published on October 5, should 
be noted in Department of Commerce 
publication Licensing and Exchange 
Controls—Ecuador, World Trade In- 
formation Service, pt. 2, No. 55-54, 
April 1955. 
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ings on foreign investments. 


Principal provisions of the new exchange system, announced on 


October 27, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


eA free-exchange market is estab- 
lished through which financial trans- 
fers and other fund remittances may 
be made without prior authorization 
of the Central Bank of Argentina and 
at rates agreed upon between buy- 
ers and sellers. 


eProfits on foreign investments 
earned after June 30, 1955, may be re- 
mitted abroad freely at free-market 
rates. Earnings of earlier periods, as 
well as the principal, are still blocked 
unless remittance is authorized by the 
Central Bank. All foreign funds may 
enter Argentina without permit and 
need not be reported. 


eExchange derived from specified 
export products are to be negotiated 
in the free-exchange market, and ex- 
change for certain imports are to be 
purchased in the same market. 


eA uniform single official buying 
and selling rate of 18 pesos to the dol- 
lar, or its equivalent in other cur- 
rencies, is established. 


eMost imports are to enter at the 
18-peso rate, and prior exchange per- 
mits are required. 

eWith the exception of fuels, mer- 
chandise imported under permits is- 
sued at exchange rates in effect until 
October 27 are to pay the difference 
in values computed under the old 
rates and under the new rates of ex- 
change. 


eWhen exchange derived from ex- 
ports is liquidated, up to 25 percent 
of the amount, in pesos, will be with- 
held and deposited in a special ac- 
count called “Fund for the Recovery 
of the National Economy.” The 
amount to be withheld will vary in ac- 
cordance with the product involved. 


eImports paid for through the free- 
exchange market are to pay certain 
surcharges and with few exceptions 
do not require prior authorization. 
Surcharge proceeds also are to be de- 
posited in the special fund. 

eThe Fund for the Recovery of the 
National Economy is to be used for 
technological and economic develop- 
ment of agricultural and livestock 
production and for payment of tem- 
porary subsidies to cushion the im- 
pact of prices on the cost of living. 

Under the former multiple-rate ex- 
change system, preferential imports, 





- 


or fuels, were admitted into Argen- 
tina at 5 pesos per dollar, or the 
equivalent in other foreign currencies; 
basic imports at 7.50 pesos per dollar; 
and less essential imports at the con- 
trolled free rate of about 14 pesos 
per dollar. Many commodities orig- 
inally on the 7.50-peso rate list were 
gradually shifted to the 14-peso rate 
list, which initially was intended only 
for nonessential imports and nontrade 
remittances. ' 

The basic buying rate for exports 
was 5 pesos to the dollar and applied 
to staple commodities; a rate of 7.50 
pesos applied to preferential exports; 
and the controlled free rate of about 
14 pesos to the dollar was used for 
financial and other nontrade trans- 
actions and a limited number of ex- 
port products. Mixed rates also were 
granted for exports by allowing the 
surrender of a part of exchange pro- 
ceeds at one rate and the remainder 
at another rate. Such mixed rates, 
together with considerable shifting of 
commodities to higher rates, produced 
extensive changes and listings. 


Other Reforms Proposed 


Further important changes in Ar- 
gentine economic policies, as recom- 
mended by an economic investiga- 
tions committee headed by Dr. Raul 
Prebisch, executive secretary of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America, include gradual 
elimination of the system of Govern- 
ment intervention; greater incentives 
for farm and livestock production; 
elimination of the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institution; elimination of 
bilateral and deferred payments 
agreements; increase of exports, par- 
ticularly of industrial products; use 
of Government resources when neces- 
Sary greatly to increase petroleum 
output; large Government invest- 
ments for improvement of the trans- 


portation system; and no raise in 
taxes. 





Spain’s tobacco imports in the first 
quarter of 1955 totaled 13 million 
pounds as compared with 6.3 million 
imported in the corresponding period 
of 1954, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Most of the increase occurred in 
larger takings from the Philippines, 
Brazil, and Cuba. 
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Malayan Import Lists Revised; 
Some Dollar Goods Licensed 


Malayan import and export regulations listing commodities permitted 
entry into Malaya or export therefrom and issued periodically in the 
import and export guides of Singapore and the Federation of Malaya 
yiave undergone a number of revisions in recent months. 

As formerly, import of goods into Malaya requires either a specific 


or an open general license. All goods 
imported directly from the dollar area 
are subject to a specific import li- 
cense. In general, only essential items 
are licensed from the dollar area, and 
then only upon proof that such goods 
are not available from the sterling 
area. This restriction may mean that 
the goods are not physically avail- 
able from the sterling area, are avail- 
able only at much higher prices, or 
that the available goods are not suit- 
able to local conditions. 


These general Malayan regulations, 
designed to conserve dollar exchange, 
follow the general policy of other 
sterling area countries. 


Despite these general regulations, 
however, goods from the dollar area 
may be imported indirectly by im- 
porters who have sterling balances 
in Hong Kong. Importers may place 
orders with intermediaries in Hong 
Kong and pay for them in sterling. 
The Hong Kong intermediaries, in 
turn, place the orders with exporters 
in the dollar area and pay in dol- 
lars, and upon receipt of the goods 
transship them to Malaya under a 
new set of shipping documents. 


Such an operation, of course, adds 
to the final cost of the goods because 
of the additional freight, insurance, 
and handling charges. Nevertheless 
it provides a means by which U. S. 
goods otherwise prohibited import into 
Malaya may enter, and it is in common 
use. 


Imports From U. S. Classified 


Items that may be imported direct 
from the United States are now clas- 
sified as those for which licenses are 
granted freely and those for which 
licenses are issued on the merits of 
each case or under special conditions. 
Prohibited imports are also listed. 
For all goods not listed import licenses 
are issued only if an importer pro- 
vides satisfactory overriding reasons 
in support of his application. 


Items appearing under each of these 
import classifications, as derived from 
the most recent guides and amend- 
ments thereto, are as follows: 


Items for which licenses are issued 
freely for direct import from the 
United States: 

Fresh apples, asphalt and bitumen; flash- 
light batteries, bulbs, and cases; brooms and 
brushes for household and industrial purposes 
only, exclusive of tooth brushes, hair brushes, 
nail brushes, etc.; carbon black; cigarette 
paper in bulk, or rolls. 


Citrus fruit; corn; fruit juice concentrates 
8 





for industrial purposes only, that is, for 
bottling, soft-drink manufacture, manufacture 
of sweets, etc.; crown corks; all types of 
canned fish; fish products; dried fruit; fuel 
oil; ginseng; lubricating grease; hand tools— 
axes, files, and rasps, including scythe handles 
but not other types of handles; hog casings. 


Pressure lamps; linoleum; locks and pad- 
locks; lubricating oils, that is, cylinder, gear, 
motor, transformer, and white mineral oil; 
sweetened condensed milk; outboard motors 
of over 15 hp.; nylon monofilament products; 
petrolatum; primary plastic materials; rolled 
oats; manila rope; rubber samples; saws, ex- 
clusive of mechanically‘ operated saws; sun- 
glasses; crawler tractors of 45 to 64 dbhp.; 
transmission, conyeyor, and elevator belting; 
wheat flour. 


Items for which licenses are issued 
for direct import from the United 
States “on the merits of each case”: 
Air-conditioning units; aluminum sheets; 

arms and ammunition; asbestos fiber: roller 

bearings; steam boilers and accessories; dyes 
and dyestuffs; earth-moving and excavating 
equipment; internal combustion engines; 
photographic film in rolls, packs, or plates, 


exclusive of motion-picture film; scientific 
instruments; colored optical lenses. 


Electric calculating machines; mining ma- 
chinery; machinery not elsewhere listed and 
Spares and accessories therefor; electric mo- 
tors; p-Methylaminophenol sulfate; industrial 
pumps; radioactive minerals; rosin; rubber 
accelerators; dispersed rubber colors; rubber 
stabilizers; constructional iron and ‘steel; 
superloid (ammonia alginate). 


Oregon pine, Douglas fir, and lauan logs; 
primary and secondary products of tinplate; 
engineering tools; cotton sail twine; oil lamps 
of mantle type; and incandescent lamp 


mantles. 

Special conditions apply to licenses 
for direct import of American cotton 
duck, motion-picture film, pharma- 
ceuticals, powdered milk, newsprint, 
and automotive equipment and parts. 


Licenses for cotton-duck imports are 
issued to or on behalf of approved end 
users for essential industrial require- 
ments. 


Local film producers can obtain 
licenses for 35 mm. unexposed motion- 
picture film according to their im- 
mediate needs. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Film Censors 
licenses will be issued for exposed 
motion-picture film for import on out- 
right purchase. Contracts of sale for 
exposed film must provide for refund 
of the purchase price if the films im- 
ported are not passed for exhibition. 


The recommendation of the Direc- 
tor of Medical Services is required 
before licenses for import of Ameri- 
can drugs, medicines, and medicinal 
preparations, raw, manufactured, or 
prepared, will be issued. 


Licenses for import of powdered 
milk other than milk-based infant 
foods and skimmed milk are issued 
only to importers of powdered milk 


— 


from the United States in 1952, ang 
the volume is based on 50 percent of 
the volume of the applicant’s imports 
of powdered milk from dollar sources 
in that year. 


Licenses for import of newsprint 
in rolls and in sheets are issued to 
or on behalf of approved end users 
on condition that they agree not to 
resell approved imports without prior 
permission of the import-licensing 
authorities. 


Under the import classification 
“passenger or commercial motor cars 
and trucks, new or second-hand” 
licenses for import from the United 
States are issued only for passenger 
cars to nonsterling residents. Left- 
hand-drive motor vehicles are not 
normally registered by the Road 
Transport authorities for use in 
Malaya. 


Licenses for direct import from 
the United States of essential spare 
parts for motor vehicles are issued 
only to or through local agents of 
manufacturers, and documentary evi- 
dence of such agency must be pro- 
duced. The spare parts applied for 
must be identical with and intended 
for replacement of parts of a vehicle 
of standard model originally sold in 
Malaya. Parts obtainable from other 
than dollar sources which are suit- 
able for known makes of motor ve- 
hicles will not be licensed for import 
from the United States. 


Such parts include belts, “road 
wheels,” pistons, piston rings, shock- 
absorber fluid, ball bearings, clutch 
facings, brake linings, hydraulic sus- 
pension control units, spark plugs, 
A. C. pumps, diaphragms, lamp bulbs, 
ignition cables, storage batteries, bat- 
tery horns and horn’ equipment, 
switches, timing chains, gaskets, king- 
pins, bushes, engine springs, road 
springs, tie rod end assemblies, drag- 
link assemblies, and grease retainers. 
Also, luxury parts, for example, cig- 
arette lighters; clocks; fans; seat 
covers; radios; fancy, or white-rim, 
wheels; and fender guides will not be 
permitted direct entry. 


Items for which licenses are not issued 
for direct import from the United 
States: 


Bones and bonemeal; glass bottles; bullet- 
proof vests, steel helmets, and other clothing 
intended as protection against attack; live 
cattle other than sheep and goats; cement; 
clocks; coke; cycles and cycle parts; rough or 
uncut diamonds; cut or polished diamonds; 
diamond-set jewelry: eggs for hatching pur- 
poses; fresh eggs (by air); household enameled 
holloware. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers—sulfate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, ammonia 
nitrates, calcium cyanamide; fireworks and 
pyrotechnics; all kinds of fresh, dried, oF 
salted fish; galvanized iron sheets; gold coin, 
gold bullion, and gold in other forms, includ- 
ing articles of jewelry or ornament, but ex- 
cluding diamond-set jewelry. 

Jute products, including gunny bags, hessian 
cloth, and jute twine; matches; ferrous and 
nonferrous metal scrap; canned or preserved 
milk other than sweetened condensed milk; 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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U. S. Flour Must Meet 
Guatemalan Analysis 


U. S. exporters of flour to 
Guatemala are reminded that all 
flour imported into that country 
is subject, effective August 16, 
to analysis at time of entry. 

To avoid customs difficulties 
and delays the flour must meet 
the Guatemalan specifications of 
content. 

This requirement is in addition 
to the existing Guatemalan reg- 
ulations that all flour imports 
must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of analysis and was in- 
stituted because of the increas- 
ing number of flour shipments 
containing an ash content in ex- 
cess of the official maximum tol- 
erance of 0.54 percent. 











France Drops U. S. 
Consular Invoicing 


Consular invoices no longer are 
required in France for goods imported 
from the United States, under a 
French administrative decision of 
September 30 published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel des Douanes of Octo- 
ber 8. 


The French Government’s inten- 
tion to eliminate the certification re- 
quirement for U. S. goods is under- 
stood to have been reported to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade on September 21. 


The action was taken as a measure 
of reciprocity following the announce- 
ment of the United States’ decision to 
eliminate, effective October 1, its re- 
quirement of consular certification of 
commercial invoices for VY. S. cus- 
toms purposes. 


The formality of consular legaliza- 
tion normally is required under 
French customs regulations if the im- 
ported commodity is subject to ad 
valorem duty. Practically all imports 
are subject to ad valorem duty in 
France. Exemption from the require- 
ment is accorded on a _ reciprocal 
basis—Emb., Paris. 


Malayan Import. . . 
(Continued from Page 8) 





monosodium glutamate; fresh pears; live pigs; 
Canned pineapples; plants of all species; 
rubber plant seedlings. 


Porcelainware, chinaware, earthenware, and 
porcelain insulators; live poultry; domestic 
radio receivers; rice in all forms; rubber, in- 
cluding rubber compound; sewing machines; 
sOap; textiles, including blankets; handker- 
chiefs; household linen; goods in the piece 
of cotton, silk, or synthetic fibers, including 
Sarongs; underwear, as defined in the Standard 
International Trade Classification list, and 
nightwear; and yarns of cotton, silk, or syn- 
thetic fiber. 

Roofing, wall, and floor tiles of all kinds; 
Sawn timber, that is, dressed or undressed 
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Anglo-Japanese Pacts Extended 


Japan and the United Kingdom 
have extended the Anglo-Japanese 
payments agreement without amend- 
ment for 11 months, from November 
1, 1955, to September 30, 1956. Con- 
comitantly, a revised trade arrange- 
ment also was included. 

Japan agrees to: 

eAccord most-favored-nation treat- 
ment for import of sterling-area 
goods under the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s automatic approval system, 
which provides for issuance of licenses 
for import of raw materials and other 
essentials without regard to specific 
quotas by area. 

eLower the rate of import guaran- 
ties for sterling imports. 

eIncrease the share of oil imports 
from British registered companies. 

eLiberalize “switch,” or three-way, 
trade procedures for the sterling area. 

eIncrease the allocation for im- 
port of Hillman and Austin automo- 
bile parts for assembly of these Brit- 
ish cars in Japan. 

ePermit remittance of past profits 
of United Kingdom film companies 
now blocked in nonresident accounts. 

In return the United Kingdom, on 
behalf of the sterling area, agrees to: 

eContinue nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment for Japan’s imports into the 
United Kingdom. 

eRefrain from restricting Japan’s 
switch trade via Aden, Hong Kong, 
and other sterling trade areas. 

eExercise its influence in obtaining 
nondiscriminatory treatment against 
Japanese goods in British colonies. 

eFacilitate Japan’s participation in 
sterling transactions with third coun- 
tries, such as West Germany. 


eApprove import into the United 
Kingdom of canned salmon from 
Japan to an amount of approximately 
$13,216,000, in addition to $560,000 
worth of frozen fish. 


Trade Target Set. 


The overall target for sterling-area 
trade in each direction in the 12 
months October 1955 through Septem- 
ber 1956 is set at £250 million. Of this 
total Japan’s exports to the United 
Kingdom are estimated to amount to 
approximately £22.5 million and im- 
ports from the United Kingdom to 
£18.7 million. 


The United Kingdom’s quota of gray 
cloth imported from Japan for proc- 
essing and reexport is continued un- 
der the new agreement at £3 million. 

It is reported that no quotas for 
exports to Japan are fixed for the de- 
pendent territories and colonies of the 





converted timber, charcoal, and firewood; toys 
and games other than sporting goods, exclusive 
of toy guns, toy pistols, and imitation arms; 
tires and tubes for vehicles and aircraft; fresh, 
dried, or canned vegetables of all kinds; wire 
nails; and carcass meats. 


United Kingdom. Moreover, they will 
continue to make individual deter- 
minations of the magnitude of imports 
from Japan, taking into consideration 
their requirements and the overall tar- 
gets established under the agreement. 

Japan’s exports to the sterling area 
in 1954 under the agreement aggre- 
gated $492.5 million and imports to- 
taled $432.6 million, according to 
Japanese trade statistics. Comparable 
figures for the first 4 months of 1955 
are $202.9 million and $167.3 million.— 
Embs., Tokyo and London. 





Antibiotic Analysis 
Required by Iraq 


Each consignment of antibiotic 
products, preparations, and com- 
pounds imported into Iraq must be 
accompanied by a certificate of anal- 
ysis, written in English, issued by a 
specialized laboratory in the export- 
ing country. 


This new requirement is contained 
in Minister of Health instructions to 
all private importing owners of drug- 
stores and pharmacies and all Gov- 
ernment drugstore suppliers, to be- 
come effective on March 5, 1956. 


In the United States, the laboratory 
analysis should be certified by the 
Board or Department of Health of the 
city or State of export, notarized, and 
legalized by the Royal Iraq consulate 
general, 22 East 73d Street, New York 
ai, N.Y. 

The certificate of analysis should 
confirm the name of the producing 
firm and the serial number of the 
batch and its conformity to all tech- 
nical specifications for potency, ac- 
curacy of dosage, and date of expiry. 


Before Customs clearance of the 
product the certificate must be en- 
dorsed by the Iraqi Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and submitted to the 
Ministry of Health for final approval. 


Under Iraqi law No. 33 of 1951 on the 
Practice of Pharmacy and Trade in 
Drugs all proprietary pharmaceutical 
preparations, whether manufactured 
in Iraq or imported from abroad, must 
be registered in a special register 
maintained by the Director General 
of Health. Preparations are regis- 
tered only upon the request of a doc- 
tor, a dentist holding a doctor’s de- 
gree, or a veterinary surgeon, each in 
his own specialty; or upon the request 
of a pharmacist or drug manufacturer 
in Iraq or abroad or of their agents. 


The new regulations are interpreted 
to be a means of verifying the regis- 
tration of an antibiotic product. Iraq 
permits registration of antibiotics only 
if exported to Iraq by the producer 
of the product. 
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Proposed Revisions in Brazilian System 
Of Exchange, Trade Controls Summarized 


A revision of the Brazilian system 
of exchange and trade controls as 
proposed by the former Minister of 
Finance, and published in the Bra- 
zilian press of October 12, is sum- 
marized briefly: 

eThe official parity rate of 18.50 
cruzeiros to the dollar declared to the 
International. Monetary Fund would 
be terminated. The new rate for the 
cruzeiro is to be determined by the 
Council of the Superintendency of 
Money and Credit on the basis of quo- 
tations arrived at from transactions 
in the stock exchanges of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


eBanks authorized to operate in 
foreign exchange will sell to the Bank 
of Brazil at its published rate foreign- 
exchange bills derived from exports. 

Foreign-exchange bills derived from 
coffee exports will be sold at the rate 
of 40 cruzeiros to the dollar, which 
will be increased by 0.125 cruzeiro 
weekly until the difference between 
the rates for coffee and other products 
is eliminated. In event foreign prices 
for coffee decline, the difference be- 
tween the rate for coffee and the rate 
for other products will be diminshed 
at an accelerated rate to maintain the 
present level of domestic cruzeiro 
prices for coffee, fixed at 450 cruzeiros 
per 10 kilograms for Santos Type 4. 

Cruzeiro profits derived from the 
difference between the Bank of Brazil 
buying rate for foreign exchange 
earned from coffee exports and the 
Bank’s selling rate will be deposited 
with the Bank, and are to be used for 
loans for reorganization of agricul- 
tural credits and coffee-production 
improvements. 


eA series of fixed surtaxes is pro- 
vided for each of the five Brazilian 
categories of imports in accordance 
with the provisions of law No. 2410 of 
January 29, 1955 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 21, 1955, p. 7). 


These fixed surtaxes are to be sub- 
stituted for the system of auctioning 
exchange commitment certificates, 
which, formalized by law No. 2145 of 
December 29, 1953 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 1, 1954, p. 7), has been in 
effect since October 1953. The fixed 
surtaxes are to be charged pending 
revision of the Brazilian customs tariff 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 31, 
1955, p. 9). 


eGovernment imports, such as of 
wheat; newsprint and paper for books; 
petroleum and its derivatives except 
gasoline; agricultural machinery and 
equipment; and fertilizers and insec- 
ticides not manufactured in sufficient 
quantities in the country are exempt 
from the surtax. 


eThe exchange rate for imports of 
wheat, newsprint, and petroleum and 


its products except gasoline will con- 
tinue for the present to be subsidized. 
The subsidy, to consist of the difference 
between the exchange rate formerly 
paid by importers of those products 
and the new rate fixed for other prod- 
ucts, is to be reduced by 5 percent 
monthly for a period of 20 months. 

eSurtaxes must be paid by the im- 
porter within 3 days after purchase of 
the foreign-exchange contract, and 
the cruzeiro payment for the ex- 
change must be paid within 120 days 
except when an agreement to the con- 
trary is made. 

eRevenues obtained from _ surtax 
payments will be credited to the Na- 
tional Treasury in a special account 
in the Bank of Brazil, to which will 
be debited the cruzeiro cost for foreign 
exchange supplied to official agencies 
and for payments of subsidies. 

eThe present free exchange market 
is not to be changed. 

eGold stocks of the National Treas- 
ury are to be revalued. 


A bill embodying the proposed 
changes in the exchange-control 
system after being reviewed by the 
National Economic Council will be pre- 
sented to Congress—Emb., Rio de 
Janeiro. 





Import Permit System 
Tightened in Egypt 


Egyptian import permits which 
were valid before abolition of the im- 
port entitlement account system are 
not to be revalidated automatically 
upon being submitted for reconsidera- 
tion, the Import Licensing Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Ministry of Fi- 
nance states. 


Permits are to be revalidated and 
corresponding foreign exchange is to 
be made available for goods which 
left the port of shipment before Oc- 
tober 7. All other import-permit ap- 
plications are to be weighed in the 
light of the merchant’s needs. 


In view of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding import permits, U. S. ex- 
porters are advised to assure them- 
selves that means of payment for 
products shipped under earlier per- 
mits are in order. 


Under present Egyptian import-li- 
censing and exchange-control pro- 
cedures, permits for dollar imports 
carry with them the right to ex- 
change at the official rate. Individual 
applications for import of dollar prod- 
ucts are carefully screened to deter- 
mine their essentiality to the Egyp- 
tian economy, as well as the avail- 
ability of the necessary dollar ex- 
change.—Emb., Cairo. 





U. S. Plants for Turkey 
Must Be Certified 


U. S. exporters of live plants or 
samples thereof to Turkey are 
cautioned against failure to com- 
ply with Turkish regulations 
that the plants must bear proper 
health certificates and certifi- 
cates of origin from appropriate 
authorities in the country of 
origin. 

The Turkish Government has 
advised the United States that 
exporters usually fail to comply 
with these regulations, and Tur- 
kish customs authorities, there- 
fore, are compelled to return the 
plants. 











Syria Amends Origin 
Of Import Regulation 


The following categories of goods 
have now been exempted from the 
Syrian Government requirement that 
all goods imported into Syria must be 
imported directly from country of 
origin: 


Spare parts for agricultural and industrial 
machinery and for motor vehicles if not avail- 
able on the local market. 

Pharmaceutical products and goods for 
emergency cases, upon recommendation of the 
Syrian Ministry of Health and Public Ald. 


Articles and equipment for insect fighting 
which are not available in local markets, 
upon recommendation of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

House furniture and personal effects car- 
ried by passengers. 

Samples and gifts of no value or of &@ 
trifling value. 

Imports of the consular and diplomatic 
corps. 

Goods entered on “temporary entry” import 
permits. 

Imports of the United Nations Relief and 
Work Agency. 

Goods imported by concessionary companies 
operating in Syria from their branches in 
neighboring countries. 


Petroleum products and mineral oils im- 
ported by oil-marketing companies possessing 
oil stores in neighboring countries if accepted 
by the Ministry of National Economy. 


Goods exported from international ports, 
such as timber from Trieste and Chinese 
goods from Hong Kong. 

Goods customarily and commercially recog- 
nized as imported from specific exporters in 
countries other than their country of origin, 


such as coffee, copra, and raw hides and 
skins. 


Waste from such used products as metal 
scrap, broken glass, and rubber. 


Army surplus. 


Chilean nitrate distributed in ‘the Middle 
East from its depot in Egypt. 


Polished diamonds and precious metals 
(gems). 


Tea packed in cans or packets imported 
from the packing country. 
Cinematographic films. 


Goods and products returned after export 
from Syria. 
—e 
Other essential goods which are not avail- 
able on the market and are needed quickly, 
as determined by the Ministry of National 
Economy. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Canada To Regulate 
Textile Labeling 


No dealer in Canada, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, may use any label to de- 
scribe the material content of any 
textile unless such label is marked in 
accordance with the recently enacted 
Canadian textile materials marking 
regulations. 


It is not mandatory for all textile 
goods sold in Canada to be labeled, 
put if labels are used, they must con- 
form to the new rules. These require- 
ments apply to imported as well as 
domestic materials. 


Any label used must be clearly and 
legibly marked to indicate all com- 
ponent fibers in order of their pre- 
dominance by weight. If percentages 
are used, the label must show to the 
nearest 5 percent the percentage of 
each textile fiber. 

The label must not contain the name 
of any fiber that constitutes less than 
5 percent of the product unless such 
fiber provides significantly increased 
wearing quality and the label discloses 
that it is incorporated for that pur- 
pose. The word “new” or a similar 
word or words may not be used if the 
materials have previously formed part 
of another textile material other than 
unused yarn, fiber, thread, or fabric. 


A label need not include a textile 
fiber or fabric incorporated for elas- 
ticity or contained in linings, pad- 
dings, stiffening, or other such struc- 
tural or functional parts unless the 
label is specifically intended to relate 
to the fiber or fabric of such part. 


Materials cannot be labeled “hand- 
knitted” or “hand-woven” if they are 
partly woven or knitted by machine. 
They may not be labele€a “hand- 
printed” unless the pattern was ap- 
plied by means of manually operated 
screens, stencils, or blocks. 

These requirements do not apply 
to hosiery, which is subject to hosiery- 
marking regulations. They also do 
not apply to labels which are re- 
stricted to the registered name of a 
dealer or a registered trade mark, and 
they do not apply to textile materials 
— from Canada. 





Syria Simonile hes 
(Continued from Page 10) 

The requirement that all goods im- 
ported into Syria must be direct from 
country of origin was effected through 
decision No. 27, which did not appear 
in the Official Gazette. The amend- 
ment exempting the foregoing goods 
from the requirement was made 
through decision No. 1231, published 
in the Gazette of September 28, 1955, 
and is now being enforced, according 
to the Director of Foreign Trade of 
the Ministry of National Economy.— 
Emb., Damascus. 


November 14, 1955 


Pakistan Establishes 
New Farm Credit Plan 


The State Bank of Pakistan has 
a new plan designed to broaden the 
country’s agricultural credit facilities. 


Agricultural cooperative banks are 
enabled, through a Government ordi- 
nance, to obtain State Bank loans 
with a maturity of up to 15 months 
for financing agricultural operations 
and marketing crops. Such banks may 
be designated “scheduled banks,” 
which means that they are permitted 
to utilize the central reserve system’s 
facilities if they satisfy certain con- 
ditions. 


The State Bank may advance loans 
to agricultural cooperative banks at 
a special interest rate of 14 percent, 
compared with a rate of 3 percent to 
other scheduled banks. 


If properly implemented, the new 
policy should contribute significantly 
to Pakistan’s agricultural develop- 
ment.—Emb., Karachi. 





BELGIAN CONGO 


Raises Coffee Export Duties 


Export duties in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi have been in- 
creased on all types and grades of 
coffee through increases in the official 
valuations of the respective items, to 
which ad valorem tariff rates are ap- 
plied. The valuation revisions be- 
came effective August 24, although the 
rates remain unchanged.—Bulletin 
Administratif du Congo Belge, No. 36, 
September 3, 1955. 


Details of changes on specific types 
and grades of coffee are available from 
the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Revokes Cigarette Marking 


The Dominican Republic has re- 
voked its law of June 30, 1955, requir- 
ing all imported cigarettes to carry 
the inscription “Republica Domini- 
cana” (Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Sept. 5, 1955, p. 8). The requirement 
was revoked by a law of October 15, 
1955. 





EL SALVADOR 


Enters Tanning Products Free 


All extracts, woods, barks, acids, 
and other products imported into 
El Salvador by individuals or firms 
for use in tanning hides and skins 
have been declared exempt from im- 





port duties, taxes, and ‘consular fees, 

by Salvadoran decree No. 1931, pub- — 

lished on September 20 and effective 

: days thereafter—Emb., San Salva- 
or. 


GUATEMALA 


Changes Import Duties 


Guatemalan import duties have been 
changed for several items, by decree 
No. 392, effective September 7. 


Items affected and their new duties 
are as follows: 


No. 467-1-0-1 (new item). aay of arti- 
ficial silk suitable for the of neckties: 
8 a oe = Ce duty $3 to $4.50, 

epending on we 

This item comprises all textiles of arfificial 
silk, regardless of weight, containing 1 
panels to delineate the cutting of | Bag ates 
rial into neckties. Such textiles not so delin- 
eated will be dutiable as common 
depending on their respective weights. 

No. 469-6-2-5. ange gg wholly of artificial 
silk or of artificial silk mixed with wool or 
cotton, with or without Bn nay of other mate- 
ey $5.50 a gross kilogram (former duty 


No. 498-2-0-105 (new item). Rugs, not speci- 
fied, and those made of fibers or 
mixtures, $0.30 a gross kilogram plus 10 per- 
cent ad valorem, net price (formerly sub 
to a wide range of duties depending on - 
tile content). 





Textiles or articles made of nylon, orlon, 
dacron, acrillan, and similar noncellulosic and 
nonalbuminous chemical fibers are to enter 
under their respective classifications in the 
artificial silk schedule, rather than under the 
natural silk schedule as before. This ¢ 
will substantially reduce duties on items 
of the fibers specified. 


—Official Daily, September 6, 1955. 


PERU 
Raises Iron, Steel Pipe Duty 


The Peruvian Government has in- 
creased its import duty on iron and 
steel pipe of up to 2 inches in inside 
diameter from 0.15 to 0.20 sol a gross™ 
kilogram, by a Supreme resolution of 
October 11, published on October 18, 
to become effective 90 days after pub- 
lication, or on January 16, 1956 (1 sol 
currently—approximately 5.026 ne 8. 
cents). 


Under the same resolution the de- 
scription of the classification, No. 2379, 
is amended to exclude the words “and 
their couplings.” 


A separate classification, No. 2379-B, 
is established for “couplings, elbows, 
tees, and other accessories for iron or 
steel tubing or piping of all other 
classes up to 2 inches in inside dia- 
meter.” The import duty on the 
items under this new classification re- 
mairis unchanged at 0.15 sol a gross 
kilogram. 


The import duty on item No. 2379 
formerly was bound by the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, but 
the concession was withdrawn under 
article XXVIII negotiations recently 
held in Geneva (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 26, 1955, p. 9).—Emb., 
Lima. 




















Harold C. McClellan 


Problems and Promise of Foreign Trade 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs 
I shall try to outline briefly for you the importance I see in the further 


development of world trade. 


I shall try also to describe some of the problems which are to be 


confronted in trade expansion. 


It will be obvious at once that my approach to this topic is that of an 


American citizen thinking about his 
own country’s participation in inter- 
national trade. For this I make no 
apology. Having spent all of my adult 
years in the affairs of private business 
and industry, I have long since learned 
that in any business relationship, no 
deal is a good one unless it serves to 





This article is the tert of an address 
by Mr. McClellan, delivered at the 
luncheon meeting of the World Trade 
Committee, Washington Board of 
Trade, in the Hotel Willard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 2. 





benefit all parties to it. It is my pur- 
pose at least, to reflect that knowledge 
in the comments I have to offer. 


Most of us here in the States know 
all too little about the economic and 
political problems of other countries 
friendly to the United States. We do 
not understand adequately the atti- 
tudes of the people in those countries. 
Most of us fail to realize how closely 
our future is bound up in the future 
and security of free nations around 
the world. 


I am convinced that if the relations 
between nations are to be so estab- 
lished as to insure lasting peace—peace 
‘for us—those relationships must go 
far beyond government-to-govern- 
ment conference. There must be in- 
creased contact between the peoples 
of nations, contact which will permit 
better understanding at the broad 
level of citizenship. This, I believe, 
can only be accomplished by a tre- 
mendous increase in international 
trade, international travel, and the 
international flow of private capital. 


Two-Way Trade Important 
To United States Economy 


Two-way foreign trade has always 
played an important part in the 
American economy. In the early days 
we imported finished products and 
semiprocessed materials from the old 
countries, and to bring balance to our 
trade we exported our basic agricul- 
tural crops. Later, as our industries 
began to develop, we imported capital 
from abroad to finance our first steps 
in industrial expansion. The role of 
foreign capital was extremely im- 
portant to us in our transition from 
an agricultural economy to one more 
heavily based on industrial activity, 
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and better balanced to meet the over- 
all needs of our people. 


We Americans are blessed with a 
wealth of natural resources and with 
large and expanding domestic mar- 
kets. For these reasons we often for- 
get our important stake in foreign 
sources of supply, in foreign markets 
for our products, and in opportunities 
for oversea investment. 


One way to measure the importance 
of foreign trade to our economy is to 
express it as a percentage of our gross 
national product. In 1954 U. S. ex- 
ports represented about 4.2 percent of 
our gross national product of some 
$360 billion. 


This may seem small when we con- 
sider that the percentage for European 
countries is very much higher. Let me 
cite a few examples: 


For the United Kingdom, exports in 
1954 were 16 percent of gross national 
product; France, 10 percent; and 
Netherlands, 35 percent. 


Economy’s Strength Lies 
In Its Diversification 


But this type of comparison does 
not tell the full story of the im- 
portance of exports to the United 
States. The strength of our economy 
lies in its diversity, and no one factor 
makes an overwhelming contribution 
to our total economic picture. Thus, 
compared with 4.2 percent of our gross 
national product for exports, cash 
receipts from farming in 1954 were 
only 8.5 percent. 


Residential nonfarm construction 
(housing) is one of the bellwethers of 
our economy. It contributed only 
about 3.8 percent of the gross national 
product in 1954. 


Aside from these gross measures, 
particular commodities and industries 
are heavily dependent on exports for 
a significant portion of their produc- 
tion. In the agricultural field, in 1954, 
we exported 46 percent of our rice, 23 
percent of our raw cotton, 25 percent 
of our tobacco, and:19 percent of our 
wk zat. 

In the industrial field, 31 percent of 
U. S. tractor production and 11 per- 
cent of refrigerator production were 
exported last year. Incidentally, an 
analysis of our export trade shows 
that a very substantial percentage is 
done by agricultural producers and by 


medium- 
firms. 


It is obvious that the cutting off of 
export markets for our industries and 
agriculture would have a very dras- 
tic effect on U. S. economic well-being. 


Thus, to assume that foreign trade 
is unimportant to us merely because 
it is a lesser factor in our economic 
activity percentagewise than it is in 
other countries, or because individual 
companies or even industries may not 
be engaged directly in oversea deal- 
ings would be a serious mistake in- 
deed. 


Looking beyond our country’s eco- 
nomic benefits which result from for- 
eign trade, and clearly these are sub- 
stantial today and promising for the 
future, let us consider for a moment 
the improvement in international un- 
derstanding which will result from 
closer business relationships between 
the private citizens of different coun- 
tries. 


It has long been my conviction that, 
during our time at least, wars have 
occurred only after gross misunder- 
standings between peoples of nations 
have developed. Each of these wars 
has been brought on by confused mass 
thinking and opinion, foggy, fuzzy 
combinations of half truths, miscon- 
ceptions, and prejudices instilled in 
the minds of people, then whipped 
into hatred by evil, power-seeking 
government leaders. Understanding 
between governments alone can never 
assure us’ that this will not happen 
again. 


Understanding Offers Best 
Promise for Lasting Peace 


Ultimate understanding between 
the people of nations offers the best 
promise I can see for solid, lasting 
peace. There is basis in fact for this 
conclusion. During modern times 
English-speaking nations, being bet- 
ter able to understand each other, 
have become and remained allies 
around the world. 

Similarly, those countries with 
whom the maximum in personal con- 
tacts and communication has been 
developed through private business 
relationships have become and re- 
mained our friends. Wherever we 
have relied upon our Government 
alone, for whatever reason, to estab- 
lish and maintain relations with other 
countries, the peoples of those coun- 
tries have understood us poorly and 
the best climate for peace has not 
been achieved. 

Clearly then, for both political and 
economic reasons, it is in our national 
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interest to expand foreign trade and 
travel and to increase the interna- 
tional flow of private capital. The 
Eisenhower administration has adopt- 
ed a policy encouraging this whole- 
heartedly. The President himself, 
with extensive experience abroad, has 
given personal leadership in this field. 

The Department of Commerce was 
established long ago for the purpose 
of working with business and indus- 
try in Government affairs, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 


The principal responsibility for ad- 
yancing the Government program for 


trade expansion, therefore, rests 
squarely in our Department. Under 
existing circumstances, the job to 


be done is far from being a simple one. 


World War II completely disrupted 
former world-trade patterns. Some 
countries suffered indescribable de- 
struction of their productive capaci- 
ties, which had to be rebuilt. During 
the 10-year postwar period, most na- 
tions have suffered either from infla- 
tion, depression, or other serious eco- 
nomic ills. Continuing international 
tensions have added the burdens of 
military defense preparation. Further- 
more, when thinking of trade expan- 
sion in today’s complex world, we must 
think and work within serious limita- 
tions. 


Department Charged With 
Controlling Some Exports 

For example, while promoting for- 
eign trade, investments, and travel on 
one hand, we in Commerce are pres- 
ently charged with controlling some 
exports from the United States in the 
interests of national security and lim- 
iting others because of short supply. 
Essential as these controls may be, they 
are not only a serious restriction on 
trade, they are difficult to administer. 
Yet this is only a part of the problem. 

As we undertake the expansion of 
world trade, we are immediately con- 
fronted with the need to remove the 
humerous barriers which limit trade. 
This always brings us face to face with 
the tariff issues. 

Few aspects of our foreign policy 
arouse more controversy than does the 
tariff. Perhaps this is because the 
specific nature of tariff duties makes 
it evident to the individual business- 
man that he will be directly affected 
by a particular tariff. Too often we 
find that the real issues of our foreign 
economic policy—our economic rela- 
tionships with other nations—are 
oversimplified into a mere discussion 
of tariff. At one extreme is the notion 
that if we remove all protective tariff 
duties, international trade will soar 
and the entire world will be launched 
on a new era of prosperity, peace, and 
good will. At the other extreme is the 
notion that tariffs must be raised so 
high that no American industry will 
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suffer and that thereby American se- 
curity and prosperity will be assured. 
Occasionally, I fear, when a partic- 
ular American industry is faced with 
increased, even though fair, competi- 
tion from abroad, that industry seeks 
to meet the competition—not by 
greater effiicency and improved qual- 
ity—-but by the crutch of Government 
help through increased tariff rates. 
The truth is that our international 
economic relationships are much too 
complex to be solved by tariff mani- 
pulation alone. In the world of today 
our own security depends, in large 
measure, not only on our own strength 
but also on the economic strength and 
stability of our friends abroad. 


U. S. Follows Course of 
Broad Economic Cooperation 


Economic isolationism would be as 
unsound for us as a national policy as 
would be political isolationism. Rec- 
ognizing this and rejecting isolation- 
ism of either form, the United States 
has followed a course of broad eco- 
nomic cooperation. Our country has 
not only given unstintingly of its 
wealth to some countries to assist in 
their recovery from the ravages of war 
and to others for purposes of defense 
against threatened aggression, we have 
shared the cost of economic and cul- 
tural advancement of nations un- 
touched by war. We have undertaken 
a program of foreign aid unprece- 
dented throughout world history. We 
have invested billions in grants, loans, 
and technical cooperation. No one can 
deny that our aid has been generous. 


But the motivation for U.S. aid goes 
far beyond generosity alone. The net- 
work of defensive alliances in which 
we have joined can only be effective 
if all of the participants are economi- 
cally strong. It is in our interest as 
a nation that each of them becomes 
and remains strong. The collapse of 
the free world around us would mean 
to us the loss of our own well-being 
and all that we hold dear. Thus, we 
have, in the broad sense, become sub- 
stantial economic partners with free 
nations around the world, and we have 
done so in our own interest as well as 
in the interest of our friends over- 
seas. 


It should never be forgotten, how- 
ever, the greatest contribution we can 
make toward economic health abroad 
is the maintenance of economic health 
here at home. Fortunately, the time 
has come when we can look beyond 
grants in aid to trade, travel, and in- 
vestment, as a primary means of build- 
ing economic strength where new 
strength is needed. This fact is well 
illustrated by the statement which 
President Eisenhower made in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on economic 
policy. He said, “We should no longer 
fill it (the dollar gap) by major grants 
to enable other nations to secure what 
they need but cannot buy. Our aim 


must not be to fill the dollar gap but 
rather to help close it. Our best in- 
terest dictates that the dollar gap be 
closed by raising the level of trade and 
investment.” 


Tariffs and Other Trade 
Barriers Gradually Reduced 

In line with this statement, the ad- 
ministration has adopted, as a major 
objective, the gradual reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers on both 
imports and exports, as an aid to the 
expansion of world trade. 

We must recognize, of course, that 
tariffs are only one of a complex series 
of barriers to trade. All through the 
world, restrictions in the form of ex- 
change controls, commodity quotas, 
customs barriers, nonconvertibility of 
currencies, and unfavorable conditions 
for investment stand in the way of ex- 
panded trade. 

Probably the most significant inter- 
national program for the removal or 
reduction of trade barriers is the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Thirty-four countries, ac- 
counting for about 80 percent of the 
world’s trade, participate in the GATT. 
The three basic objectives of the GATT 
are: 


eNondiscrimination by each partici- 
pating country in its trade relations 
with the others. 

e Negotiation of mutual tariff con- 
cessions on specified products. 

e Elimination of the use of quotas 
limiting the quantities of products 
which may be imported and exported. 

Last month the State Department 
announced a tentative list of com- 
modities on which the United States 
might offer concessions in coming ne- 
gotiations with other governments 
under the GATT (January 1956). 

The Department of Commerce plays 
an important role in making up the 
lists, in deciding the final U. S. posi- 
tion, and in the actual negotiations 
with other governments. A prime func- 
tion of the Department is to bring to 
bear on-the problems the viewpoint 
of the business community as-a whole, 
and to represent that viewpoint ac- 
curately and effectively in the govern- 
ment-wide discussions of the U. & 
positions. 


General Business Interest 
Must Be Borne in Mind 

You may have noted that I just 
spoke of bringing to bear on these 
problems the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness community as a whole. This is 
an important qualification. In govern- 
ment, we must be on guard to differen- 
tiate between the special interests of a 
particular industry or group and the 
general interest of the business com- 
munity as a whole. Unfortunately, 
these are not always the same. And 
one of the great problems in Wash- 
ington is to choose the course of ac- 
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tion which is likely to be most useful 
in the long run for the entire country. 
Perhaps I can illustrate my point 
with an example. 

The sugar industry in the south is 
greatly concerned about the volume 
of sugar imports from Cuba. They 
generally want to keep such imports 
down. At the same time, we know that 
Cuba is one of the major markets 
for lard, a very important product 
of the very same region of the United 
States that is interested in reducing 
sugar imports from Cuba. 

Where do our best interests lie in 
such cases? 


Each case, of course, must be ex- 
amined on its own merits,and settled 
within some basic policy. In consider- 
ing what that policy should be, let’s 
first have a look at what our policy 
is here at home. 

Our country has gained its eco- 
nomic strength largely because of a 
constitutional form of government 
which has encouraged business initi- 
ative; risk of capital; imagination 
with resulting invention; resourceful- 
ness to meet competition; self-reli- 
ance, the blood brother of independ- 
ence; and profit, the reward for prog- 
ress. 

Our national policy forbids restraint 
of trade, cartels, and monopolies by 
secret agreement. Our economic 
system is based upon the free-enter- 
prise concept, and that concept is 
supporteg by national law. 

We believe in the equitable distri- 
bution of production; a fair share to 
the worker, to the investor, to man- 
agement, and to the customer who 
buys the finished product. These equi- 
ties are determined through free com- 
petition and private negotiation, not 
by government. 


Free Trade Practiced 
Between States of Union 


We believe in and practice free 
trade in and between all of the States 
of the Union. There is no need for 
trade barriers between any of the 
States as a protection against com- 
petition resulting from restrictive, less 
rewarding concepts of enterprise. 

Unfortunately, the United States is 
today one of the few nations with 
such complete economic freedom and 
individual opportunity. Desirable as 
universal free trade may be, with com- 
plete removal of all trade barriers 
between countries around the world, 
this millennium can only be realized, 
in my opinion, when free trade and 
free-enterprise concepts are practiced 
within each of the countries involved. 

If the United States were to cancel 
all import controls overnight, with- 
out first obtaining the removal of 
their true causes, such action might 
well do more to pull down our own 
economic strength than to stimulate a 
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raising of the standards of living 
abroad. 

It seems to me that our foreign 
economic policy recognizes this 
clearly. Our policy calls for the 
gradual, two-way removal of trade 
barriers of all kinds, simultaneous 
with the removal of the causes for 
those barriers. This is a trying, diffi- 
cult process. While the United States 
can be expected to assume some 
leadership in bringing it about, care 
must be exercised to avoid insoluble 
problems of adjustment, in order to 
prevent injury to our home industries, 
to our workers, and their families. 

One of the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is to safeguard 
industry against such hazards. I be- 
lieve that business and industry also 
have a responsibility in their own in- 
terest, as well as in the national in- 
terest, to lend maximum cooperation 
toward the overall objectives I have 
tried to describe. 


Department Always Welcomes 
Attention, Advice, Criticism 


From what has been said before, it 
is obvious that the Department of 
Commerce’s ability to do its job best 
depends on its understanding of the 
needs and problems of business and 
the advice and cooperation it gets 
from business. I think this is the part 
of the job I will and should like best. 
I hope to be able to talk frequently 
with you or groups, such as yours, 
both in Washington and elsewhere. 
We invite your attention, your advice, 
your criticism at all times. 

Government and business working 
together can do much to stimulate in- 
terest in the opportunities to be found 
in foreign trade, travel, and invest- 
ment, and to establish closer and more 
useful communication between busi- 
ness groups in the United States and 
other countries. 

I think we should do these things 
because— 


eWe need a better understanding of 
the importance of international trade 
to the U. S. economy, prosperity, and 
physical security. 

eWe need a mutual exchange of 
goods, ideas, and techniques to stimu- 
late constructive competition and in- 
creased efficiency both here and 
abroad. 

eWe need greater confidence in the 
ability of the U. S. economy to meet 
and overcome healthy international 
competition on a free-enterprise basis 
—and with qa minimum of Government 
help. 

eThrough the exchange of goods, 
services, and ideas—and by example— 
we can strengthen the competitive 
free-enterprise approach—the Ameri- 
can approach—within other nations of 
the world. 


In so doing, we will not only provide 
more jobs for our growing population 


~ 


and open new opportunities fo, 
American enterprises, we will make an 
important contribution toward 
—through better understanding. 





Bolivian President . . . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the United States on September 23 
also was expected to have a beneficial 
effect on the foreign-exchange situg- 
tion. 

A decree, dated August 11, author- 
ized the signing of a contract with a 
California firm for the exploitation of 
gold deposits in the upper Beni region. 
If carried out, the contract, which obli- 
gates the American group to organize 
a Bolivian company capitalized at $7 
million, will represent the largest for- 
eign private investment in the Bolivian 
mining industry in recent years. 

At the end of August, the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation had under con- 
sideration credit offers amounting to 
approximately $65 million, mostly 
from German, British, and American 
firms, for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies for the nationalized 
mines. The largest offer was of Indo- 
British Industries Ltd., of London, for 
£10 million. Substantial offers by 
American companies also were listed, 
one for $10'million and another for $4 
million. ‘ 

$12 Million Contract Signed 


One of the largest credit contracts 
signed by the Bolivan Government is 
that for $12 million with the French 
Titeux export group. An order report- 
edly has been placed with that firm 
to supply 7,050 tons of rails for the 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz railroad at 
$1,185,000, to be repaid over a period 
of 4 years. This shipment presumably 
would make possible the extension of 
the railroad from its present termi- 
nus, a short distance southeast of 
Cochabamba, to the agricultural area 
around Aiquile, which is not adequate- 
ly served by the highway. The rail- 
road would then be sufficiently long to 
make it economical to operate. The 
railroad’s final extension to Santa 
Cruz presumably will await a lessen- 
ing of the financial stringency under 
which the Bolivian Government now 
operates. 

The Bolivian Minister of Finance 
announced at the end of August that 
the Government’s expenditures had 
approximated revenues to date under 
the current domestic budget.—Emb., 
La Paz. 





Argentina Advances . 
(Continued from Page 4) 
country’s economic and financial po- 
sition as a basis for the determination 
of an integral economic program.— 

Emb., Buenos Aires. 

(See item in Foreign Government 
Actions for a reference to recom- 
mendations prepared by Dr. Prebisch’s 
committee.) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Eaypt To Buy Machinery 
For New Canning Plant 


The Egyptian Government Machin- 
ery Purchasing Mission, at present in 
the United States, is accepting quota- 
tions for the supply of machinery for 
a complete vegetable and fruit can- 
ning and packing plant to be estab- 
lished in Liberation Province. 

The plant should be able to handle 
approximately 30 tons of fresh vege- 
tables daily and have a capacity of 
3,000 to 3,500 half-kilogram tins per 
hour. Can-making equipment, crate- 
manufacturing machines, and similar 
ancillary installations are required. 
Equipment and utensils needed for the 
manufacture of jams and fruit syrups 
are also included. 

A list of machinery wanted for the 
project is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The mission, in the United States 
until the latter part of November, may 
be reached c/o Dr. A. A. Moursi, Egyp- 
tian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place, 
Washington, D.C. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 17, 1955, p. 15.) 


Additional Data Issued on 
Belgian City Industrial Sites 


Maatschappij voor Brugse Zeevaar- 
tinrichtingen, a semipublic corpora- 
tion operating Bruges and Zeebrugge 
harbor installations, has released ad- 
ditional material regarding industrial 
sites in Bruges available to U.S. firms. 

A booklet in English describing port 
installations and traffic, a hydro- 
graphic chart, maps, and illustrated 
pamphlet in Dutch are available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This opportunity was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 18, 
1955, page 14. 








Egypt Invites Bids for 


Radio-Telephone System 


The Director-General of the Ports 
and Lighthouses Administration at 
Alexandria invites bids until Decem- 
ber 5 for the supply and erection of a 
very high frequency radio-telephone 
System for Alexandria Harbor. 

A copy of the specifications and bid- 
ding documents is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Casablanca Firm 


The office and factory facilities of 
the Casablanca firm, Les MHuileries 
Marocaines, Boulevard du Command- 
ant Fage, in the industrial quarter of 
that city, are offered for sale to U. S. 
firms interested in engaging in manu- 
facturing activities in French Morocco. 


The company was one of the leading 
producers of vegetable oils, in that 
country, but has not been operating 
since 1953. The entire property, re- 
ported to have an estimated value in 
excess of 600 million francs, is offered 
for sale at 350 million francs, or US$1 
million. 


The property includes a 3-story office 
and laboratory building containing 16 
offices, a covered merchandise recep- 
tion hall with 935 square meters of 
covered floor space, 2 storage ware- 
houses, and a processing building. 
Although the plant was originally de- 
signed for oilseed processing, report- 
edly it could be utilized readily by a 





Ceylon To Buy X-ray 


Films and Chemicals 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Health, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
invites tenders until December 6 for 
the supply of certain X-ray films and 
chemicals. : 

Items needed are: 9,600 gallons 
X-ray developing powder; 9,600 gal- 
lons X-ray acid-fixing salts; 200 gal- 
lons X-ray quick-acting developer; 
200 gallons X-ray quick-acting acid 
fixer; 200 gallons replinisher; 136 
boxes dental X-ray films 1%4” x 15g”; 
100 boxes occlusal dental X-ray films, 
size 3” x 2%”; 6,000 packets X-ray 
films, size 15” x 12”; 3,000 packets 
X-ray films, size 12” x 10”; 120 packets 
X-ray films, size 7” x 5”; and 2,200 
packets photofluorgraphic cut films, 
size 5” x 4” for use with blue fluores- 
cent screens. 

A copy of the tender schedule and 
specifications is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





India Wants Steel Fishplates 


The Iron and Steel Controller, 33 
Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta, has is- 
sued tender No. CDV-A/86-25/5 for 
2,425 tons of fishplates. Bids will be 
received until December 1. 


Prospective bidders must submit 
tenders on prescribed forms, which 
contain detailed specifications, obtain- 
able from the India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


To Sell Factory 


firm preparing to manufacture othér 
products. 

A detailed description including a 
map and photograph of the installa- 
tions is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. A World Trade Di- 
rectory Report on Les Huileries Maro- 
caines also may be obtained by quali- 
fied U. S. firms for $1. 





Syria Invites Bids 
For Minting Coins 


The Ministry of Finance, Damascus, 
has issued a bid invitation for the 
minting of 4 million 10-piaster coins, 
4 million 5-piaster coins, and 5 mil- 
lion 244-piaster coins. These denomi- 
nations are to be identical with those 
in circulation except for the date. 

While no specific deadline for the 
submission of bids has been set, it is 
believed that tenders should reach the 
Ministry of Finance by February 


1956 to receive consideration. Partial — 


shipments within any single denomi- 
nation should be avoided, but bids in- 
volving a different delivery date for 
each total of coins required within 
a single denomination would. be ac- 
cepted. The 2%-piaster coins are 
needed more urgently than the others. 

A copy of the “Call for Offers” is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Greek Railway Invites Bids 
For 600,000 Wooden Ties 


The Piraeus - Athens - Peloponnesus 
Railway (SPAP), Carolou St., No. 1, 
Athens, has issued an international 
bid invitation for the purchase of 
about 600,000 ordinary wooden ties, es- 
timated value $1.3 million. The clos- 
ing date for the submission of bids 
will be January 5, 1956. 

The Greek Government will guar- 
antee payment in 8 installments, paid 
every 6 months, and will favor the bid 
with the most liberal mode of settle- 
ment. \ 

A copy of the bidding specifications 
and drawings is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Additional information and assis- 
tance to prospective bidders may be 
obtained from the Greek Foreign 
Trade Administration, '729 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Telephone: 
Sterling 3-4751. 


oS 
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Transmission Lines 
Needed in Rhodesias 


The Secretary, Federal Hydroelec- 
tric Board, P. O. Box 630, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, invites applica- 
tions until November 30 from quali- 
fied contractors interested in tender- 
ing on the construction of tower 
transmission lines. About 900 miles of 
330-kilovolt single circuit, flat spacing 
steel tower transmission lines are to 
be constructed. 


Twin 0.35-square-inch copper-equiv- 
alent steel-cored aluminum conduct- 
ors will be used for each phase. Ap- 
proximate span length will be 1,100 
feet. The line routes will be from 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, to the 
Kariba power station, from the power 
station south to Norton near Salis- 
bury and to Umniati, and finally from 
Salisbury to Norton to Umniati to 
Bulawayo. 


Details of qualifications and ex- 
perience of prospective bidders should 
be sent in duplicate to the Secretary, 
Federal Hydroelectric Board, with a 
copy to the Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Consulting Engineers, Merz and 
McLellan, Carliol House, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 1, England. 

A copy of a statement on the con- 
struction project is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Cuban Railway Plans To Buy 
Rails and Accessories 


The Ferrocarriles Occidentales de 
Cuba, S. A., Havana, has announced 
that it will acquire some 70,000 tons 
of rails and accessories in the next 6 
years. Further details on bids will 
be published when received. 


A copy of specifications covering 
this procurement is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Iraq To Buy Copper Sulfate 


The Central Foreign Purchase Com- 
mittee, Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, 
invites bids until November 20 for the 
supply of 300 metric tons of copper 
sulfate, commercial 98 percent. 

A copy of the bidding conditions 
and specifications is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Basra Port Directorate 
WantsTurboalternators 


The Basra Port Directorate, Basra, 
Iraq, invites bids until November 29 
for the supply of two 10,000-kilowatt 
turboalternators and auxiliaries, and 
two 120,000-pound-per-hour boilers 
and auxiliaries, for the Jubailah 
power station. 

Tender forms in duplicate may be 
obtained from the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Works, Baghdad, or 
from the office of the Financial Secre- 
tary, Port Directorate, Basra, on pay- 
ment of 5 Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80)—which will not be refunded 
—per set. 


Tenders must be sent to the Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London, 8.W. 1, 
in duplicate, in time to arrive by noon 
of November 29; and they should quote 
reference No. EM 1791/1 for the turbo- 
alternators and EM 1791/2 for the boil- 
ers. Insurance on each must be pro- 
vided by bidders through the National 
Insurance Co., Baghdad. 





Belgian Firm Wants U. S. 
Patents and Processes 


S. A. Usines, Boulonneries, & Eti- 
rage, Ubell, La Louviere, Belgium, 
highly specialized manufacturers of 
bright steels, bolts and nuts, chain 
hoists, and machined parts, would 
like U. S. patents, processes, and 
technical assistance. 


The company’s facilities include 
plants for cold finishing, hot forging 
and stamping, and machining. The 
firm plans to expand its machining 
program to include production of spe- 
cial machined parts such as those 
made in a hot-forging plant, fin- 
ished or centerless ground steels, and 
the like. 


A copy of the firm’s statement and 
brochure of requirements and poten- 
tialities is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








Indian Merchants Need 


Vegetable-Oil Plant 


Radhey Lal Ram Bharosey Lal 
Saref, Nai Bastil, Bareilly, Uttar 
Pradesh, India, sugar manufac- 
turers and dealers, jewelers, and 
commission merchants, plan to 
manufacture hydrogenated 
vegetable oil. They wish to pur- 
chase machinery for 1 complete 
plant with a capacity of 10 tons 
of oil a day. 

Interested parties should cor- 
respond direct with the Indian 
firm at the address given. 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 








the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*). 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Clothing: 

Autralia — Sandra Leigh Gowns 
(manufacturer of dresses and sports- 
wear), 385 George St., Brisbane, 
Queensland, wishes to obtain from 
U. S. firms the manufacturing rights, 
patterns, and designs for the manu- 
facture in Australia of ladies’ blouses 
on a royalty or cash basis. Additional 
details available.* 

Machinery: 

Belgium—Ateliers E. Collette S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 96 Longue 
rue de la Digue, Antwerp, wishes to 
obtain U. S. license for the manufac- 
ture in Belgium of food and chemical 
industry machinery. 

Belgium—Materiel de Genie Civil 
“Magil” S. A. (importer, manufac- 
turers’ agent), 111 rue de Wauthier, 
Brussels, wishes to manufacture in 
Belgium under U. S. license equipment 
for building, road, and public-works 
construction. Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able.* 

Moldings: 

Belgium—uUsines & Acieries Leon- 
ard—Giot S. A. (manufacturer, eX- 
porter), 218 rue de Chatelet, Mar- 
chienne-au-Pont, wishes to manu- 
facture in Belgium under U. S. license 
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moldings for railway cars, locomotives, 
automobiles, and trucks, and mold- 
ings used in mines, cement plants, 
and ironworks. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aircraft: 


Germany—Focke-Wulf GmbH (man- 
ufacturer), 1-5 Huenefeldstrasse, Bre- 
men-Flughafen, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent 2-place glider 
planes “Kranich III”; 1-place glider 
planes “Weihe”; and 2- or 4-place light 
motor planes (BL 500) for training 
and transport purposes. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 


France—E. Neiraud & Co. (distiller, 
wholesaler, exporter), 72 rue Henri- 
Fichon, Cognac, Charente, wishes. to 
export direct or through agent large 
quantities of cognac brandy (5, 10, 15, 
and 20 years of age and older), in 
glass bottles of 75 centiliters each; 
also other brandies. 

Art Goods: 


Denmark — Bent Parslov Petersen 
(wholesaler, exporter), 1 Fredensvej, 
Copenhagen, wishes to export direct 
oil paintings including landscapes, sea- 
scapes, and human and animal figures 
from Italy, France, Greenland, etc., in 
sizes from 5” x 8” to 34” x 48”. 


France—tLes Cliches Jean Noelle 
(Atelier Photographique Camille Lom- 
bard) (photographer, publisher, whole- 
saler, exporter), Rouille, Vienne, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
large quantities of black and white 
photographs size 13 cm. x 18 cm. of 
archaeological subjects—Roman art 
and sculpture of the period 1050 to 
1400—with descriptive pamphlets in 
French. Photographs are stated to be 
of interest to museums and educa- 
tional establishments. Catalog, in 
French, and sample photographs 
available.* 

Sweden—Oscar Isacsons Boktryckeri 
AB (manufacturer), 3 B Postgatan, 
Goteborg C, wishes to export direct 
or through agent 3,000 reproductions 
of Swedish Prince Eugen’s most famous 
paintings in 4-color lithography, 29.2 
cm. x. 27.7 cm. Sample available.* 

Books and Magazines: 


Germany—Konradin-Verlag Robert 
Kohlhammer GmbH (publisher), 52 
Danneckerstrasse, Stuttgart - Sued, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent trade magazines and trade 
books: “Textil Praxis,” a textile maga- 
zine in German, English, and Spanish 
editions, 20 German marks (1 German 
mark=approximately US$0.24); “Moe- 
bel & Decoration,” a furniture maga- 
zine, .trilingual (English, German, 
French), 56.40 marks; “Bau- und 
Moebel-Schreiner,” a joiner’s maga- 
zine, 24 marks; “Raum-Ausstatter,” 
interior decorator’s magazine, 22.80 
marks. Price indicated is annual sub- 
scription rate including postage and 
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packing. Sample copy of “Moebel & 
Decoration” available.* 

Clothing and Textiles: 

France—Etablissements Carnot Fady 
& Cie. (manufacturer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 5, rue de Digoin, Montceau-les- 
Mines (Saone-et-Loire), wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent 1,800 
daily of knitted woolen caps and 160 
dozen daily of knitted woolen and 
nylon gloves. 


Italy— Aldo P. Visconti (buying 
agent, exporter), Corso Monforte, 42, 
Milan, wishes to act as buying agent 
for U. S. firms for large quantities of 
readymade ladies’ dresses including 
high-fashion evening dresses, wedding 
dresses, etc., in pure silk, nylon, rayon, 
cotton, wool, and mixed fabrics and 
foulards, scarves, and ties; fabrics in 
silk, cotton, rayon, and mixed bro- 
cades, high-fashion fabrics, lame, and 
chiffon; and linen tablecloth sets. 

Netherlands—N. V. Dorefa (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 1-4 Burg. Vranck- 
enstraat, Zevenbergen, wishes to 
export direct or through agent rain- 
coats for men and women made of 
“Sinetex,” an entirely new plastic 
material made in Germany. Present 
production is 1,300 coats weekly, but 
output can be increased. Photograph 
and samples of material available.* 

Curios, Novelties, and Handicraft: 

Italy—Manifattura Avorio Antonio 
Borrelli (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 14-5 Via Luccoli, Genoa, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent ivory items including crucifixes, 
Madonnas, rosaries, high and low re- 
liefs of religious and secular subjects, 
paintings, frames, pendants, neck- 
laces, earrings, bracelets, brooches, 
paper knives, jewelry boxes, vanity 
cases, and similar items. 





South African City 
To Buy Pipes 

The City of Port Elizabeth in- 
vites tenders until March 15, 
1956, for the manufacture and 
supply of steel or concrete pipes 
in connection with a large-scale 
water augmentation scheme. 

The second stage of the 
scheme for 1956 calls for pipe- 
line in the following approxi- 
mate lengths and widths: 4,600 
lin. ft. of 60” diameter; 89,300 
lin. ft. of 52” diameter; 44,600 
lin. ft. of 46” diameter. The third 
stage of the scheme calls for 
pipeline as follows: 72,300 lin. ft. 
of 52” diameter; 20,800 lin. ft. of 
46”; 72,100 lin. ft. of 33” diam- 
eter. 

Details may be obtained from 
the City and Water Engineer, 
P. O. Box 7, Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa. 
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Italy — Aldo P. Visconti (buying 
agent, exporter), Corso Monforte, 42, 
Milan, wishes to act as buying agent 
for U. 8. firms for el dar trans- 
parent plastic boxes. 

Cutlery: 

Germany—Gebr. Plassmann (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 2-4 Schwanen- 
strasse, Solingen-Ohligs, wishes to ex- 
port direct manicure and pedicure 
items including nippers, clippers, 
files, and scissors; surgical and barber 
shears as well as scissors for other 
purposes; tweezers, razors, and other 
small items for barber and beauty 
shops. Illustrated catalog available.* 

Foodstuffs: 

Italy — Aldo P. Visconti (buying 
agent, exporter), Corso Monforte, 42, 
Milan, wishes to act as buying agent 
for U. 8S. firms for large quantities df 
concentrate of tomato paste, peeled 
tomatoes, and tomato sauce; Parme- 
san, Reggiano, and Lodigiano cheese; 
macaroni (spaghetti, noodles, vermi- 
celli, etc.); and Italian sausage (sa- 
lami). 

Hair: 


Italy — Attilio Mirabelli (producer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 2 Via Volturno, 
Alessandria, wishes to export direct 
or through agent hare and rabbit hair. 

Instruments, Professional and Scien- 

tific: 

Germany—Ernst Krauskopf (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 18 Flensburger 
Strasse, Solingen, wishes to export 
direct dental and surgical instru- 
ments. Illustrated leaflets available.* 

Jewelry: 

Italy — Aldo P. Visconti (buying 
agent, exporter), Corso Monforte, 42, 
Milan, wishes to act as buying agent 
for U. S. firms for large quantities of 
costume jewelry. 

Machinery: / 


Germany—Fock-Wulf GmbH (man- 
ufacturer), 1-5 Huenfeldstrasse, Bre- 
men-Flughafen, wishes to export di- 
rect or through regional agents hy- 
draulically elevated working platforms. 
Illustrated leaflets available.* 

Notions: 


Denmark — Hofstatter & Ebbesen 
(manufacturer, exporter), 8 Haabet 
Alle, Copenhagen, wishes to export 
direct or through regional agent for 
eastern U.S. territory unlimited quan- 
tities of buttons of nylon, polystyrene, 
and galalith. 

Plastics: 


Germany—Europlastic GmbH (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 41/43 Am Gather- 
hof, Duesseldorf-Rath, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent unlimited 
quantities of plastic foam. Descriptive 
leaflet available.* 

Shoes: 


Italy — Aldo P. Visconti (buying 
agent, exporter), Corso Monforte, 42, 
Milan, wishes to act as buying agent 
for U. S. firms for large quantities of 
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ladies’ and men’s shoes in all types of 
leather. 

Starch: 

Germany—Hoffmannn’s Staerkefab- 
riken AG. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Hoffmannstrasse, Bad Salzufien/Lippe, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent unlimited quantities of rice and 
cornstarch for household, laundry, 
and industrial purposes. 

Textiles: 

Denmark —Ingefred Hansen, Vae- 
vehuset (manufacturer, wholesaler), 
Tved pr. Svendborg, wishes to export 
direct to gift shops handwoven articles 
including tablecloths, doilies, and sim- 
ilar items. Samples and price informa- 
fAon available.* 

Greece — Heraclion Woolen Mills 
(manufacturer, exporter), 6 Phokio- 
nos St., Athens, wishes to export di- 
rect approximately 50,000 to 60,000 
yards annually of 10-o0z., 12-0z.) and 
13-oz. lightweight worsted cloth. 
Samples and price information avail- 
able. 

Tools: 

Germany — Deutsche Spiralbohrer- 
und Werkzeugfabriken GmbH (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 19 Gueldenwerther 
Bahnhofstrasse, Remscheid-Viering- 
hausen, wishes to export direct or 
through agent twist drills of tool steel, 
high speed steel, and heavy-duty high 
speed ‘steel. Illustrated leaflets, in 
German, available.* 

Germany—Ernst Krauskopf (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 18 Flensburger 
Strasse, Solingen, wishes to export di- 
rect printers’ tools. Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 

Sweden—Aktiebolaget Svenska Kul- 
lagerfabriken (Swedish Ball Bearing 
(SKF), Inc.) @manufacturer, export- 
er), Goteborg, wishes to export direct 
or through agent precision ground 
thread taps and dies. Quantity and 
specifications will be submitted on re- 
quest to firm. 


Toys: 
Belgium —Snyckers Freres — CIN- 
ETTE (manufacturer, exporter), 34 


A, rue Gerard, Brussels, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent toy 
motion-picture projectors. Illustrated 
leaflet available.* 

Umbrellas: 


Italy — Aldo P. Visconti (buying 
agent, exporter), Corso Monforte, 42, 
Milan, wishes to act as buying agent 
for U. S. firms for large quantities of 
pure silk umbrellas. 

Woodenware: 


Sweden—Aktiebolaget Wibeco (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 23 
Risasgatan, Goteborg C, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent various 
articles of woodenware including ice- 
cream spoons and sticks; sucker, round 
dowel, and lollipop sticks; spring 
mouse traps, spring rat traps, spring 
clothes pegs; coat hangers; and var- 
ious kinds of kitchen woodenware 





Contracts To Be Awarded 
On NATO Headquarters 


American firms interested in 
obtaining specifications on ven- 
tilating, heating, air-condition- 
ing, and other installations of 
the proposed NATO headquarters 
should write to Mr. Jacques 
Carlu, Bureau _ 4d’Architecte, 
NATO, Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 

Though it is understood that 
no general contract will be 
awarded for construction of the 
headquarters, there will be a 
series of individual contracts— 
the first of which will be for ex- 
cavation. This award will be 
made probably within the next 
few weeks. The award for the 
foundation, super-structure, and 
other elements will follow later. 

An announcement of the proj- 
ect was made in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 23, 1955, 
page 19. 











such as mats, bowls, trays, spoons, and 
rolling pins. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive leaflets and price list available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment: 

India—Kumar & Co. (importer of 
tractors, tractor-drawn agricultural 
implements, diesel engines, and 
pumps; wholesaler of tractor-drawn 
agricultural implements; manufac- 
turer of Kumar centrifugal pumps), 
135 Canning St., Calcutta 1 (P. O. Box 
No. 782), wishes to purchase direct 
small tractor and road roller trans- 
mission equipment from clutch hous- 
ing to axle cover with brake drum as 
follows: Transmission with maximum 
Torque at main drive shaft approxi- 
mately 30 ft.-lbs. 

Specifications: Maximum engine to 
wheel ratio at first forward speed or 
back speed 200/1; loaded weight on 
axle about 1,700/1,800 lbs.; draw-bar 
pull about 1,500 lbs.; 3 or 4 forward 
speed and 1 reverse; approximate 
weight of the complete unit 500 lbs. 

Books and Periodicals: 


Germany—Verlagsauslieferung Karl- 
E. Heuser & Co. (importer and whole- 
saler of newspapers, periodicals, and 
books), 19 Nedderstrasse, Velbert/ 
Rhld., wishes to purchase direct books 
and periodicals. 

Chemicals: 


India—Rajesh & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter), 2 J. N. Mukherjee Road, Salk- 
hia, Hewrah, wishes to purchase di- 
rect selenium metal powder, 99.5% or 
99% minimum, purity guaranteed, 
about 200 lbs. monthly; and arsenic 





—— 


white powder in 1- and 2-cwt. pack. 
ings, about 20 tons monthly. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Clothing: 

Saudi Arabia—New Naamani Stores 
(importing distributor, manufactur. 
er’s agent, retailer of men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing, photographic equip- 
ment, toiletries, candy, watches, and 
sporting goods), P. O. Box 354, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for light, summer weight 
clothing for men and women. 

Electrical Equipment: 

India — General Commercial Corp. 
(importer, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, commission agent), 20 Netaji 
Subhas Road, Room No. 3, First Floor, 
Calcutta 1, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain agency for the following 
equipment: Fractional hp. motors, 
both a. c. and d. c.; motor condensers, 
carbons, carbon holders, starters, and 
switches; centrifugal pump, high 
head, especially for domestic as well 
as irrigation purposes, and suitable 
for direct coupling or belt driving; 
and centrifugal pumping sets with 
engines or motors, below 6”. Catalogs 
and illustrated leaflets desired. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

* Foodstuffs: 


India—Mehta & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 2 
Lindsay St., Calcutta 16, wishes to 
purchase direct and obtain agency 
for peanut butter. Samples and prices 
desired by firm, samples to be tested 
in Government laboratory in India. 

Jewelry: 


Sweden—aAB Ervino (wholesaler and 
importer of imitation jewelry, haber- 
dashery, and novelties), 6 Vallgatan, 
Goteborg C, wishes to purchase direct 
imitation jewelry. 

Machinery: 


British West Indies—General Indus- 
trial Agencies (importing distributor, 
retailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant handling machinery and allied 
items; manufacturer of chemicals), 
26 Beeston St., Kingston, Jamaica, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for new, reconditioned, and 
secondhand machinery and _ allied 
items, such as drill presses, lathes, 
woodworking machinery, laundry and 
dry-cleaning machinery, and printing 
presses. 

Machinery: 


France — Ateliers Ph. Goetzmann 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent for tractors, harvesting thresh- 
ers, power-driven cultivators, and 
other agricultural machinery and 
equipment), 8-10, rue du Chateau at 
Lingolsheim near Strasbourg . (Bas- 
Rhin), wishes to purchase direct and 
obtain exclusive agency for France 
and French possessions for U. S. man- 
ufacturer of roadbuilding machinery, 
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such as scrapers, tractors, tilt-dozers, 
power shovels, loaders, and excava- 
tors; and exclusive agency on an out- 
right sale basis for U. S. manufacturer 
of agricultural machines for sowing, 
planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of all crops, especially corn. 

India — The Hind Enterprises (im- 
porting distributor), 8 Dalhousie 
Square, East, Calcutta 1, wishes to 
urchase direct the following ma- 
chinery: Gasoline powered rock 
drills; gasoline powered rammer; 
gasoline powered concrete vibrators 
(internal and _ external); _ electric 
tools; coal mining equipment; arc 
welding sets; and spray painting 
equipment. Firm wishes price quota- 
tions together with literature. 

Petroleum Products: 

Italy—Luigi Capelli (importer, 
wholesaler), 7 Via Brugnone, Turin, 
wishes to negotiate with U. S. firms 
dealing in petroleum products and 
similar items produced by petroleum 
refineries. 

Photographic Supplies: 

Saudi Arabia—New Naamani Stores 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, retailer of men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing, photographic equip- 
ment, toiletries, candy, watches, and 
sporting goods), P. O. Box 354, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for photographic supplies. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 

India — General Commercial Corp. 
(importer, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, commission agent), 20 Netaji 
Subhas Road (Room No. 3, lst Floor), 
Calcutta, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain agency for the following: 
Spare parts for popular hp. condens- 
ing units and refrigerators; refrigera- 
tion equipment, including all acces- 
sories, tools, fittings, and spares; ma- 
chinery, such as condensing units, 
air-conditioners, refrigerators; cold 
storage, and iceplant machinery. Firm 
wishes catalogs and illustrated leaf- 
lets. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Sporting Goods: 

Saudi Arabia—New Naamani Stores 
(importing distributor, manufactur- 
er’s agent, retailer of men’s and wo- 
men’s clothing, photographic equip- 
ment, toiletries, candy, watches, and 
sporting goods), P. O. Box 354, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for sporting goods. 

Tires: 


Germany — Josef Kempen, Autobe- 
reifung (importer, retailer, recapper 
of automobile tires), 24 Gottfried- 
Strasse, Aachen, wishes to purchase 
direct 15 to 20 metric tons quarterly 
of used automobile tires. 

Toilet Goods: 

Saudi Arabia—New Naamani Stores 
(importing distributor, manufactur- 
er’s agent, retailer of men’s and wo- 
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men’s clothing, photographic equip- 
ment, toiletries, candy, watches, and 
sporting goods), P. O. Box 354, Jidda, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for toiletries. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Barber and Beauty Shop Supplies: 

Belgium—Societe Belge de Produits 
de Marques, S. A. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler of beauty products), 201 
avenue Louise, Brussels, wishes to ob- 
tain exclusive agency for U. S. firm 
for high-quality products for beauty 
parlors and barber shops. 

Clothing: 

Italy—I. B. M. (importer, exporter, 
commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), Via Lomellina 42, Milan, 
wishes to obtain agency for raincoats. 

Coke: 

Hong Kong—C. C. Tung & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), French Bank 
Bldg., 2d Floor, Hong Kong, wishes to 
obtain agency for about 100-200 tons 
monthly of hard coke for foundry use. 

Fibers: 

Hong Kong — Textile Engineering 
(Far East), Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer’s agent), 1047/8 Alex- 
andra House, Hong Kong, seeks agency 
for viscose staple fibers, 14%” length, 
1% denier. 

Hardware: 

Morocco (Spanish) —Ramon Villar 
Jimenez (commission merchant), 7 
Alfau, Ceuta, seeks agency for house- 
hold hardware, including tools. 

Hearing Aids: 

Belgium—Adelin Roskam (importer 
of hearing aids and acoustical equip- 
ment), 308 avenue de Jette, Jette- 
Brussels, wishes to obtain agency from 
U. S. manufacturer of hearing aids. 

Industrial Equipment: 


France — Etablissements L. Mar- 
quand (manufacturer’s agent), 50, 
avenue Roger Salengro, Marseille 
3eme, wishes to obtain agency for 
electrical and self generated welding 
equipment, using oxygen, or, par- 
ticularly, argon gases; grindstones; 
and other industrial equipment. Firm 
would prefer exclusive agency in 
France or southern France of a U. S. 
welding equipment manufacturer, but 
would consider also direct purchase 
or selling on a consignment basis. 

Instruments, Professional and 
Scientific: 

Australia—Marine & Industrial 
Power Co. Pty., Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 275 Bridge Road, Rich- 
mond, Victoria, wishes to obtain dis- 
tribution rights from U. S. manufac- 
turers of medical equipment for the 
following: Electric surgery equipment 
—units for major and minor electro- 
surgical operations by nonirritant 
high-frequency electric current, elec- 
trodes operated either by finger pres- 








Egyptian Finance Minister 
Visits United States 

Abdel Moneim El Kaissouni, 
Egyptian Minister of Finance and 
Economy, was scheduled to arrive 
in New York on November 12. He 
will remain in New York until 
November 19, and will partici- 
pate in the National Foreign 
Trade Convention to be held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria November 
14-16. 

The Minister will be in Wash- 
ington November 20-26 for con- 
sultations with various agencies 
of the Government and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. During 
this period his address will be 
the Embassy of Egypt, 2310. Deca- 
tur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

A brief visit to the Western 
States is being planned after 
November 26. Further details on 
the itinerary will be announced 
as soon as they are available. 
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sure or foot switch; anesthetic ma- 
chines, and in particular units es- 
pecially designed to create negative 
pressure when used in neuro-surgery; 
any equipment or latest development 
covering hibernation, or any other 
electromechanical surgical equipment 
of modern and recent design. 

Machinery: 

France — Francis Barnoin (sales 
agent dealing with all products in 
connection with bottling, bottling ma- 
chinery), 27 rue Fodere, Nice A. M., 
wishes to obtain agency for a ma- 
chine which will package milk in 
cardboard or flexible plastic contain- 
ers, particularly one which will make 
its own containers of rolls of card- 
board or plastic, fill them in quan- 
tities of one liter or one-half liter, and 
deposit the finished product in a 
sanitary condition for sale. 

Musical Instruments: 

Austria—Franz Friedl K. G. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent of musical instruments and sup- 
plies), 7 Marc Aurelstrasse, Vienna I, 
wishes to obtain agency for cymbals, 
Augustin strings for musical instru- 
ments, and juke boxes (coin-operated 
phonographs). 

Plumbing Supplies: 

Canada—The Industrial Distribut- 
ing Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 293 
Kipling Ave. South, Toronto 18, On- 
tario, seeks agency for plastic toilet 
seats and plumbing supplies. 

Pig Iron: 

Hong Kong—C. C. Tung & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), wishes to ob- 
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tain agency for about 500 tons month- 
ly of pig iron for foundry use. 

Textiles: 

Denmark — Einar Haagensen 
(agent), Admiralgade 23, Copenhagen, 
seeks agency from U. S. manufactur- 
ers for textile piece goods of nylon, 
cotton, rayon, spun rayon, and wool. 

Tools: 

Canada — The Industrial Distribut- 
-ing Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 293 
Kipling Ave. South, Toronto 18, On- 
tario, seeks agency for machine tools. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia — Kenneth H. Nicholson, 
representing Nicholson’s Shoe Store, 
(importer, retailer of shoes), 219 Haw- 
thorn Road, Caulfield, Victoria, is in- 
terested in obtaining retailing tech- 
niques and shoe-production methods 
of shoes for men, women, and chil- 
dren, as well as obtaining licenses for 
the manufacture in Australia of foot- 
wear for women. Scheduled to arrive 
November 22, via New York, for a visit 
of from 3 to 4 weeks. 

U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Neilsen, 
Felicity Shoes, 4412 Empire State 
Bldg. New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Boston, Los Ange- 
les, and San Francisco. 

Belgium — Georges Ewbank, repre- 
senting Andre & Georges Ewbank 
(contractors and builders specializing 
in tennis courts and sport fields), 782 
Chaussee de Louvain, Brussels, is in- 
terested in visiting stadiums, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds, and obtain- 
ing technical information on the 
same. 

Scheduled to arrive November 14, 
via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Belgian Consulate 
General, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Yale and Harvard Universi- 
ties, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Egypt—Hassanein El Gabri, repre- 
senting the Gabri Co., 51 Goumhourieh 
St., Cairo, is interested in general 
merchandise, especially hosiery, haber- 
dashery, novelties, imitation jewelry, 
and cosmetics. Was scheduled to 
arrive early part of November, via 
New York, for a visit of about 6 weeks. 
U. 8S. address: c/o Victor Hohenberg 
Export Co., 24 Stone St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

Germany—Herbert Dienenthal, rep- 
resenting Dango & Dienenthal KG. 
(manufacturer and exporter of ma- 
chines and armatures for rolling 
mills, building machines, and hoist- 
ing gears), 39 Hagener Strasse, Sie- 


gen/Westf., is interested in visiting 
steel plants and obtaining technical 
information pertaining to market 
possibilities of firm’s products in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive 
November 15, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 weeks. 

U. S. address: 
Carnegie, Pa. 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other large 
cities in the United States. 


Israel—Lad. Kerekes, Managing Di- 
rector of ELVA Engineering Works, 
Ltd., Tel Aviv, is interested in con- 
tacting U. S. manufacturers of fork 
lift trucks concerning the possibility 
of manufacturing the trucks under 
license in Israel. Certain essential 
parts would be imported. Was sched- 
uled to arrive November 10, for an 
indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Alexander Kasser, Consulting Engi- 
neer, 649 Upper Mountain Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 


Kuwait — Hussein Makki JUM’AH, 
representing own firm of same name, 
Amir St. (P. O. Box 153), Kuwait, is 
interested in obtaining technical in- 
formation on motor vehicles of vari- 
ous models and makes. Scheduled to 
arrive October 22, via New York, for a 
visit of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o 
P. S. Saleh, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Sweden—Erik F. Wintermark, Man- 
aging Director, representing A/B 
Kvarnmaskiner, 57 Sofielundsvagen, 
Malmo, is interested in obtaining 
technical information on milling ma- 
chinery and feedstuff factories. Was 
scheduled to arrive November 3, via 
New York for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
addresses: c/o Swedish Consulates 
General, 63 E. 64th St., New York, 
N. Y., and 1960 Jackson St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Dallas, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and other cities. 


Viet-Nam—Tan Chen, president, 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (im- 
porter of textiles, steel products, and 
miscellaneous commodities), 43 quai 
de Belgique, Saigon, scheduled to ar- 
rive in Washington from San Francisco 
about the middle of November, and 
then proceed on to New York, for a 
visit of several months in the United 
States. U. S. address: c/o Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Viet-Nam—Mme. Cao van Chanh, 
owner of Ets. Nguyen Khang, 15 rue 
Carabelli, Saigon, is interested in de- 
veloping supplier contacts in the 
United States for textiles, primarily 
quality textiles for specialty items and 
various raw materials to be used in 
her manufacturing establishments in 
Saigon. She also is interested in de- 
veloping possible export markets for 
her products, which include hand- 
woven textiles and high-priced quality 
handicrafts in silver and ceramics. 


c/o S. P. Kinney, 


Itinerary: New York, 





—— 


Scheduled to arrive early part of No. . 


vember. Length of visit not stated. 

U. S. address: c/o Commercial Ip. 
telligence Division, U. S. De 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Itinerary: New York and Washington, 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. Brief 
extracts from these data follow 
each title for which such data are 
available. 


Advertising Agencies and Conces- 
sionaries—Morocco. 

French Zone.—The principal adver- 
tising media are press advertising, 
billboard advertising, and motion-pic- 
ture theater advertising. There are no 
commercial radio broadcasts. Sound 
systems are set up and operated by 
certain agencies. Advertising on pub- 
lic conveyances and through the mail 
is of moderate importance only. Com- 
mercial television programs have been 
suspended pending the television com- 
pany’s reorganization. 


Spanish Zone. — Advertising is dis- 
seminated in the Spanish Zone of Mo- 
rocco by means of the press, radio, 
posters, and handbills. Some adver- 
tising is done also in theaters by use 
of color slides flashed on the screen. 


International Zone of Tangier.—Ad- 
vertising in Tangier is disseminated 
by means of press, radio, motion-pic- 
ture theaters, posters, and handbills. 
Advertising in theaters is in the form 
of commercial shorts and color slides 
flashed on the screen. Commercial 
radio stations handle their own adver- 
tising. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Spain.—Wine and alcoholic-beverage 
manufacture is an important eco- 
nomic activity. About 8 percent of the 
cultivated land is devoted to vine- 
yards. Spain ranks third as a world 
producer of wine. The annual export- 
able surplus of wine is estimated at 
about 4 million hectoliters (1 hectoli- 
ter=26.4 gallons). Beer is produced, 
and its consumption increases stead- 
ily. Other alcoholic beverages pro- 
duced domestically include brandy, 
vermouth, anisette, gin, cider, and 
liqueurs. 

Wine exports go chiefly to Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Switz- 
erland, the Scandinavian countries, 
the United States, and Latin America. 
Exports totaled 1,545,659 hectoliters in 
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1954. Cuba, Argentina, Mexico, Vene- 
guela, and the other Latin American 
countries are the principal foreign 
markets for alcoholic beverages other 
than wine. Exports of these beverages 
amounted to 52,355 hectoliters in 
1954. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 

rs and Dealers—Spain.—Foreign- 
pook imports totaled $1,080,000 in 1954, 
the United States being the principal 
supplier with sales amounting to 
$210,800. There is a considerable mar- 
ket for American technical, scientific, 
and art books and publications. Spain 
exported books valued at about $8,250,- 
000, principally to Latin America, in 
the same period. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Bel- 
gium. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French 
Guiana.—All imports from countries 
other than France are subject to gov- 
ernment import-license control and 
currency-exchange_ restrictions. In 
general, import licenses are given only 
for products not available from 
France. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Iran.—Iran is dependent upon im- 
ports for industrial and synthetic or- 
ganic chemical requirements. Sodium 
bicarbonate and hydrochloric acid are 
manufactured locally. In addition, 
sulfur and red oxide of iron are ex- 
ploited for domestic consumption and 
for export. 

Chemical imports in the year March 
1953 to March 1954 amounted to 193 
million rials, or approximately $2 
million at the then prevailing ex- 
change rate. The United States sup- 
plied 33 percent of the total; Ger- 
many, 23 percent; and France and 
Great Britain, 13 percent each. Since 
local industry has demonstrated a de- 
cided preference for American-manu- 
factured chemicals, prospects are ex- 
cellent for increased exports to Iran 
as the agricultural and industrial 
economies are expanded. 

Coffee and Cacao Exporters—Nica- 
ragua.—Coffee is Nicaragua’s second 
largest export item, exceeded only by 
cotton. Exports in the past 10 years 
have averaged 320,000 quintals with 
an average annual value of $14,724,- 
880. The 1954-55 coffee crop totaled 
480,000 quintals with an estimated 
value of $28 million. Cacao produc- 
tion has been declining; only 35,518 
kilograms were exported in 1954 
valued at $32,592. Tea #s not grown 
or exported. 

Dental Supply Houses—Guatemala., 
—All dental supplies and equipment 
are imported. In 1953, Guatemala im- 
ported $71,471 worth of dental sup- 
plies and equipment, of which $64,- 
595 were from the United States. An 
estimated 15 percent of the $296,861 
worth of X-ray machines, and gen- 
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Electrical, Other Items 


Needed in Greece 


The Municipal Electricity En- 
terprise of Iraklion, Iraklion, 
Crete, invites tenders until Dec- 
ember 12 for 2,000 kilograms of 
copper wire rope; 8,000 kilo- 
grams of steel aluminum con- 
ductors; 300 pieces of connecting 
joints; and 7 pieces of triphase 
transformers. 

The National Broadcasting 
Institute, Supply Service, 1 Par- 
nassou Street, Athens, will ac- 
cept bids until January 31, 1956, 
for six medium-wave broadcast- 
ing transmitters. 

Copies of the auction procure- 
ment announcements and speci- 
fications are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











eral surgical and medical instruments 
and equipment imported in the same 
period was used by dentists. 


Electrical Supply and Eyuipment 
Importers and Dealers—Cuba.—Almost 
all of the better-known American and 
European manufacturers are repre- 
sented by local distributors. Practical- 
ly all of the electric supplies and 
equipment purchased prior to World 
War II were of U. S. origin. An in- 
creasing share of the market has been 
obtained by European manufacturers 
in the postwar period. 

Though American equipment is pre- 
ferred, the substantially lower prices 
of European products have stimulated 
competition. Opportunities for the 
sale of equipment to the sugar indus- 
try have been poor in recent years, 
because of restricted crops and over- 
production. Market prospects are rela- 
tively favorable in other industries 
and considerable expansion is pre- 
dicted, but the market will remain 
extremely competitive. Distribution 
techniques similar to those employed 
in the United States are enforced. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Republic of Panama,.—All re- 
quirements for glass and glassware 
are imported. The value of glass and 
glassware imports in 1953 was ap- 
proximately $750,000. It is estimated 
that approximately 80 percent came 
from the United States. No restrictions 
are placed on exchange or on glass 
and glassware imports. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers —El Salvador.—Glass and 
glassware are not produced locally. 
Imports have increased steadily in 
recent years, as a result of rising 
coffee prices and resultant domestic 
prosperity. The United States has led 


in the local market, but Europe is in- 
creasing its share—primarily through 
lower prices and more liberal credit 
terms. Imports in 1954 were valued 
at $964,802, of which approximately 
75 percent, valued at $730,677, came 
from the United States. Import li- 
censes are not required, and foreign 
exchange, including dollars, is readily 
available at steady free-market rates. 
Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Syria.—About 50 percent of 
Syria’s glass and glassware is im- 
ported. Glass and glassware imports 
in 1954 totaled $980,410, compared 
with $935,990 in 1953. According to 
trade circles, approximately 40 per- 
cent originated in Belgium, 20 per- 
cent in Czechoslovakia, 15 percent in 
France, and the remaining 25 per- 
cent in the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Italy. The Government 
prohibits imports of most types of 
glass produced domestically, such as 
bottles, glass tiles, lantern chimneys, 
lemon pressers, and salt shakers. 


Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium.—The leading supplier of 
building and furniture hardware in 
1954 was Germany, followed by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, France, and Switzer- 
land. Galvanized kitchen hardware is 
imported mainly from Germany, 
enameled ware from the Netherlands, 
and aluminum ware from Germany, 
the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and Switzerland. Coal, oil, and 
gas stoves and ranges are imported 
mainly from the Netherlands, fol- 
lowed by Germany, the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States. 
Germany is the leading supplier of 
knives of all types and metal forks 
and spoons. Wire and wire products 
are not imported, since domestic pro- 
duction satisfies the demand and 
prices are lower than similar foreign 
products. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Ex- 
porters—Ceylon.—In 1954, Ceylon im- 
ported approximately $1.5 million 
worth of lumber. The principal types 
imported were: Teak logs and scant- 
lings, $695,000—Burma, $258,000, and 
Thailand, $216,000; sawn lumber, ceil- 
ing, and flooring boards, $89,000—all 
from Sweden; railway ties, $547,000— 
Australia, $442,000. In the same year, 
exports of lumber amounted to ap- 
proximately $84,000. Satinwood was 
the principal type exported, amount- 
ing to $74,000. The leading purchasers 
were Italy, $24,000; France, $20,000; 
United Kingdom, $12,000; and the 
United States, $11,000. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products Im- 
porters, Dealers and Manufacturers— 
United Kingdom.—Great Britain im- 
ports more tobacco than any other 
country in the world. A small percent- 
age is reexported, but the bulk is 
used in the country. Average annual 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. 


This publication series is designed 
to provide world traders with a broad 
efficient reporting service. 


WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
$8.50 if mailed abroad); Part 2, Oper- 
ations Reports ($6 a year; $8.50 if 
mailed abroad); Part 3, Statistical 
Reports ($6 a year; $7.50 if mailed 
abroad); Part 4, Utilities Abroad ($3 
a year; $4 if mailed abroad); Part 5, 
Fairs and Exhibitions ($5 a year; $8 
if mailed abroad). 

Subscriptions for the World Trade 
Information Service may be placed 
with U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Remittances payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents should accom- 
pany subscriptions. 


Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic Reports 

Basic Data on the Economy of Chile. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-87. 30 pp. 10 cents. 

The British Export Credit Insurance 
System. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-88. 12 
pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Investment Law and Regu- 
lations of Chile. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55- 
93. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Summary and Text of Revised 
United States-Philippine Trade Agree- 
ment. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

Operations Reports 

Preparing Shipments to France. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Denmark. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-107. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

Statistical Reports 

Foreign Trade of India, 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-32. 
cents. 


Trade of the United States With 
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1953-54. 
4 pp. 20 


Western Europe, 1954. WTIS, Part 3, 
No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-34. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of 
the United States, January-July 1955 
and Preliminary August. WTIS, Part 
3, No. 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Utilities Abroad 

Canadian Trucking Rules. WTIS, 

Part 4, No. 55-17. 8 pp. 20 cents. 





Capital Formation in India 
Described in Working Paper 


A working paper entitled “Capital 
Formation in the Indian Union” has 
been published in New Delhi by the 
Central Statistical Organization, Na- 
tional Income Unit, Government of In- 
dia, in collaboration with the Eco- 
nomic Wing, Ministry of France. 


The paper has been circulated in 
India for the information of the In- 
dian Planning Commission and the 
Panel of Economists, an advisory 
council to the Government of India. 


Estimates are given of gross and net 
capital formation by different sectors 
of the economy in the years 1948-49 to 
1953-54. The paper describes the 
methods used in arriving at the esti- 
mates and compares the level of in- 
vestment in India with that of cer- 
tain other countries. 

A copy of this 8-page report, trans- 
mitted by the U. S. Embassy, New 
Delhi, is available on loan from the 
Far Eastern Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Department’s New York Field Of- 
fice, 110 East 45 Street, New York 17, 
iF 





Brochure Cites Opportunities 
In Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland has published a 65-page 
brochure entitled “Opportunity in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland” describing 
industrial opportunities in the two 
British protectorates. 


The easy-to-read and colorfully- 
illustrated brochure discusses. the 
area’s economic background, labor, 
development plans, investment op- 
portunities and the investment cli- 
mate, and other related topics. 


A copy of the brochure is available 
for review on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
copies may be reviewed in any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 





North American corn production in 
1955-56 is estimated at 3,333 million 
bushels, 131 million above that of 1954. 


ae Books 
“““ Reports 


Chemical and Rubber Industry Re. 
port. Washington, D. C. U. §, 
Department of Commerce, October 
1955. 39 pp. 

The plastics industry in France, the 
Malayan rubber industry, and the 
chemical industry in Austria, Belgi 
and Portugal are reviewed in the lat- 
est issue of this monthly report. 


U. S. imports and exports of selected 
organic, inorganic, and agricultural 


chemicals also are shown for selected . 


months, 1954-55, and foreign-trade 
developments in rubber are briefly 
noted. 


The report is available from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any of its Field 
Offices, at 15 cents a copy. 


Containers and Packaging Industry 


Report. Washington, D. C. U. §. 
Department of Commerce, 1955. 
52 pp. 


This autumn issue, prepared in the 
Containers and Packaging Division, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, gives statistical data on U.S. 
imports of containers, packaging ma- 
terials, and packaging machinery for 
1954 and comparative years, by com- 
modity, value, and unit quantity, as 
well as country of origin. 

The statistics show that total U. S. 
imports of commodities in this cate- 
gory have declined steadily since the 
1951 peak dollar volume of $12,750,327 
to $10,747,085 in 1954. This decrease 
resulted primarily from a decline in 
jute bag imports which was partly 
offset by steadily increasing imports 
of other container and packaging ma- 
terials and machinery. 

The report is available from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any of its Field 
Offices at 20 cents a copy. 


World Trade .. . 
(Continued from Page 21) 


imports for the years 1946-1954 
amounted to 208 million pounds. The 
United States was the principal sup- 
plier, shipping an average of 165 mil- 
lion pounds annually, or just under 
80 percent of the total import. South- 
ern Rhodesia, India, Canada, and 
Nyasaland were the next most im- 
portant sources. Nearly three-fourths 
of the leaf consumed is used for the 
manufacture of cigarettes; about one- 
fourth is made into smoking and 
chewing tobacco. About two-thirds of 
the imports are of flue-cured tobacco 
unstemmed leaf. 
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Thermoe'ectric Plant 
To Be Built in Greece 


An American firm is prevaring the 
general terms and conditions for an 
international bid invitation for the 
construction and long-term financ- 
ing of the Ptolemais thermoelectric 
plant, the Greek Ministry of Industry 
has stated. 

Although the terms of the contract 
had not received final approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Greek Pub- 
lic Power Corporation by October 17, 
according to preliminary information, 
the invitation to be issued in the near 
future was to be segregated into two 
parts—one for participation in the 
design and construction of the plant, 
and the other for financing it. In- 
terested firms were to be able to sub- 
mit offers on either one or both parts 
of the invitation. 


This plant, to be constructed on 
the lignitiferous area, is an integral 
part of the Ptolemais mining project. 
The plant, together with the Hellenic 
State Railways, will be the principal 
users of the extracted lignite. 

The American firm, after a special 
survey carried out some time ago for 
the Greek Government recommended 
a 65,000-kw. thermoelectric plant. 
PPC will be responsible for supervis- 
ing the plant’s construction and op- 
eration and is to meet the expendi- 
ture involved from its own resources 
and from long-term loans to be ob- 
tained abroad. The American firm will 
recommend the enzineering designs 
and construction plans for the project. 





New Water Project Planned 


Near Gwelo, S. Rhodesia 


Construction is to start next year 
near Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, on a 
new £1,210,000 water project involving 
the building of a dam 100 feet hich 
to hold back a lake containing 7 bil- 
lion gallons of water. 


Tenders for construction of the 
dam, to be built on the Lundi River 
at Gwenora, about 22 miles from 
Gwelo, were to be called for soon, a 
spokesman of the Southern Rhodesian 
Irrigation Department said on Oc- 
tober 1. 

With the use of small pumps and 
the pipeline to be installed initially 
as part of the project Gwelo’s avail- 
able water supply will be increased to 
4,125,000 gallons a day. The town’s 
present requirements are 1.5 million 
gallons a day, but Gwelo is anticipat- 
ing considerable industrial expansion. 


The Gwenora Dam is expected to 
be completed in the 1957-58 rainy 
season. 
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IATA Considers Problems of 
Increased World Air Traffic 


Civil aviation problems throughout the world were considered at the 
11th annual general meeting of the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City, October 


17-1. 


The keynote of the meeting was the rapid growth of world air traffic 


with its attendant technical, finan- 
cial, and diplomatic problems. The 
increasing volume of speed of air 
transport, the need for imvroved traf- 
fic control, simplified and more uni- 
form governmental regulations, in- 
creased revenue, and development of 
air cargo were emphasized. Over- 
hanginz the deliberations was the 
knowledge that the principal U. S. 
ainlines are placine large contracts 
for jet nlanes and that foreign car- 
rieis will have to follow suit. 

Yhe importance of international 
travel was repeatedly emphasized. The 
president of Pan American World Air- 
wars said that “already 60 percent of 
ell international travel across the 
North Atlantic is by air, and most of 
this is carried bv low-fare tourist 
schedules.” He added that much 
work remains to be done in eliminat- 
ing the useless documentation which 
many countries still impose on travel- 
ers and planes, and in persuading 
various nations to provide modern 
airwsy aids, airport landing areas, and 
terminal facilities adequate to handle 
the airliners of today and tomorrow. 

Recommendations made bv the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion at its meeting for facilitation of 
air transport were cited—elimination 
of passenger manifests, simplification 
of the embarkation-disembarkation 
card, inore expeditious customs clear- 
ance of bageage, and simplified docu- 
mentation for transit passenvers (see 
article in this section). The Executive 
Committee commented that “despite 
black spots here and there the trend 
throughout the world is toward great- 
er facilitation.” 


Technical Improvements Stressed 


The need for improved navigational 
aids, approach and landing tech- 
niques, revision of visual flight rules, 
communications equipment, airport 
facilities, and helicopters was empha- 
sized by the technical committee. The 
subject of aircraft noise was given 
special attention, with the frank 
statement that no solution is yet in 
sight. 

It was reported that 49 IATA mem- 
bers now are settling their worldwide 
interline business through the me- 
dium of IATA’s clearing house in Lon- 
don. 

A set of 12 final resolutions approved 
without change included one reaffirm- 
ing the importance of faithful ad- 





herence to the basic fares and rates 
established by IATA Traffic Confer- 
ences and expressed the desire that 
the educational and corrective work 
of IATA should continue to be inten- 
sified. 


Governments were urged to imple- 
ment withovt delay the services and 
facilities required to permit safe, 
economic, and efficient overation of 
present and future aircraft tvnes, and 
member companies were urged to make 
an economic analysis of penalties ex- 
perienced because of lack of adequate 
air-navigation facilities and services. 


Members also were asked to discuss 
with their several Governments the 
question of new foreign airmail rates, 
which will be considered hy the Uni- 
versal Postal Union in 1957, and they 
were reminded that reductions in air- 
mail rates could result only in added 
cost to the public for passenger and 
cargo carriage or increase in Govern- 
ment aids. 


A proposal submitted by the Yugo- 
slav Air Transport Company, calling 
for the establishment of a fund for 
professional and technical aid for the 
smaller IATA members was referred 
to the executive committee for future 
consideration. The proposed fund. 
suggested as approximately $60,000 at 
the outset and to be built up by annual 
contributions from IATA members 
would be used to establish permanent 
schools, exchange of specialists, and 
issuance of publications, with the view 
of making available a more specialized 
and technically qualified airline staff. 


Top executives of more than 60 air- 
lines in 40 countries were among those 
attending the transport meeting. Ob- 
servers also were registered from the 
U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
Defense, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, as well as from the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and 
many other national and interna- 
tional bodies. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, was selected as 
the site of the Association’s 1956 meet- 
ing, and Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, 
chairman of the board of British Eu- 
ropean Airways, was elected president 
for next year. 

The official proceedings of the New 
York meeting will be printed in the 
December 1955 issue of the IATA Bul- 
letin. 
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ICAO Acts To Facilitate Travel 


The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization on October 24 completed a 
15-day meeting at Manila designed 
to make travel between nations sim- 
pler and less costly, according to the 
ICAO. 

The Facilitation Division at this 
session recommended 52 important 
changes in ICAO’s International 
Standards and Recommended Prac- 
tices on Facilitation, as well as 17 
other changes also designed to reduce 
procedures involved in border cross- 
ings. 

The recommendations, which must 
be approved by the Council of ICAO 
before they come into effect, include 
adoption of a policy aimed at early 
elimination of the passenger mani- 
fest and later elimination of the em- 
barkation-disembarkation card. The 
new policy would involve acceptance 
by member States of a general dec- 
laration signed by an authorized 
agent. 

The amendments would assist the 
operation of nonscheduled aircraft, 
as they simplify existing require- 
ments that these aircraft give notice 
of arrival in foreign countries and 
receive prior permission for their 
flights. 

The definition of the word “tourist” 
is arrived at for the guidance of im- 
migration officials, and action is taken 
to simplify the problems of visas and 
to redefine the terms “free airport” 
and “free zone.” 

Because of the problems posed by 
the introduction of jet and helicopter 
aircraft, a careful study of terminal 
installations is recommended to de- 
termine whether waiting time on the 
ground might be reduced. 


Customs Procedures Simplified 


For customs purposes the new 
amendments involve acceptance of 
oral passenger baggage declarations 
and preferential treatment of air- 
mail and its elimination in the air- 
cargo manifest. Aircraft spare parts 
on loan would be free of duty, as 
would also airline training material. 
Simplification of customs documen- 
tation would be required. 

Recommendations for simplification 
and standardization of the embarka- 
tion-disembarkation card, include re- 
duction of the number of questions 
from 20 to 10. 

The validity of entrance visas would 
be extended to 12 months, and accept- 
ance of the embarkation-disembarka- 
tion card for entry purposes is recem- 
mended. 


Withdrawal of passports from pas- 
sengers would be prohibited. Partial 
elimination of crew manifests and the 
waiving of documentation required for 
direct transit passengers are involved. 


Simplification would be required for 
procedures for freeing aircraft from 
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insects that may carry disease, and 
facilities free from possible contami- 
nation by insects would be provided 
for direct transit crews and pas- 
sengers. Standardized plant and ani- 
mal documentation and sanitary re- 
quirements and procedures are laid 
down. 


Represented at the meeting were 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Nationalist China, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, 
Britain, the United States, and South 
Viet-Nam. 





Philippines Proposes 
Eight Power Projects 


The Philippine National Power Cor- 
poration has had its borrowing ca- 
pacity raised from 175.5 million pesos 
to 500 million pesos for expansion pur- 
poses (1 peso—US$0.4990). 


The following eight new power proj- 
ects are proposed for initiation within 
the year. 


eAgusan River hydroelectric project 
at a cost of 2 million pesos. 

eA second unit of the fertilizer 
plant at Maria Cristina, 15 million 
pesos. 

eA power project in Buhi, Cama- 
rines Sur, already under construction, 
3 million pesos. 

eCaoayan River hydroelectric proj- 
ect in Sorsogon, 300,000 pesos. 

eDumacaa River hydroelectric proj- 
ect, south of Lucena in Quezon Prov- 
ince, 1.5 million pesos. 

eTransmission line to Western Ba- 
tangas from Calamba to feed power 
from the Caliraya project in Laguna, 
2.8 million. 

eSteam electric plant with 3,000- 
kilowatt capacity either in Vigan or 
Laoag, to supply Ilocos Sur and Ilocos 
Norte with power, 3 million pesos, in- 
cluding cost of transmission lines. 

eThird unit of the Maria Cristina 
hydroelectric project, with a capacity 
of 25,000 kilowatts, 6 million pesos. 


Power distribution to the rural areas 
received new emphasis in October 
when the President of the Philippines 
called attention to the important role 
that electric service plays in the coun- 
try’s economic development, particu- 
larly in improvement of productivity 
and living conditidns in the rural 
areas. The President accordingly has 
directed the Public Service Commis- 
sion and NPC to implement this pro- 
gram and to find ways of providing 
cheaper electric service to the rural 
areas, which are accustomed to pay- 
ing much higher rates than do Manila 
consumers. 


— 


U. S. Merchant Marine 
Presents Ship Designs 


A new booklet entitled “New Ship 
Designs for U. S. Merchant Fleet” hag 
been prepared by the Maritime Admin. 


istration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


The 19-page booklet presents full. 
page photographs and characteristics 
of 7 new ship designs that have been 
developed by the Maritime Adminis. 
tration’s Office of Ship Construction 
and Repair as basic for replacement of 
ships of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. 


Facing the problem of block obsolegs. 
cence of the American Merchant Fleet, 
most of whose ships were built in the 
years 1937 to 1944, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, after extensive consul- 
tation with the U. S. maritime 


‘industry, developed the preliminary 


designs for the purpose of providing 
a broad basis upon which could be 
established the characteristics de- 
sirable in ships of the future American 
Merchant Marine. 


The keynote of the designs is ver- 
satility and flexibility. Although the 
new designs will be basically stand- 
ardized to assure economies in con- 
struction and design work, fullest 
availability of spare parts, and use 
of modern production techniques for 
lowest possible production costs, they 
nevertheless will be capable of being 
modified to suit the individual needs 
of operators, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration explained. 


The booklet shows four cargo vessels, 
the Island, Clipper, Freedom, and & 
bulk carrier the Seafarer: the Pipe- 
line, a tanker; and the Turnpike, 8a 
roll-on-roll-off ship. 

The booklet may be obtained, at 25 
cents a copy, from the Sales and Dis- 
tribution Branch, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Czechoslovakia, Austria To 
Cooperate on Power Lines 


Austria and Czechoslovakia have 
agreed to construct power lines which 
beginning in 1959 will enable Czecho- 
slovakia to take advantage of Aus- 
tria’s surplus hydroelectric power in 
the summer and Austria to benefit 
from Czechoslovakian thermal power 
in the winter. 

Austria is to deliver 200 million to 
300 million kilowatt-hours of power 
annually and Czechoslovakia 130 mil- 
lion to 135 million kilowatt-hours. 

The Czechs estimate that the 
agreement will effect an annual sav- 
ing of 100,000 tons of Ostrava coal 
dust or 250,000 tons of brown coal. 


The agreement is valid for 10 years. 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 








TRANSPORT AND 
TRAVEL NOTES 


An asphalt-surfaced runway at the 
Tabriz Airport, Iran, costing 20.9 mil- 
lion rials, was completed in September. 
This strip, measuring 2,000 meters by 
45 meters, was financed by the Gov- 
ernment’s Plan Organization and has 
peen under construction intermit- 
tently since 1951. With its completion 
year-round flying to Tabriz is feasible 
and commercial service between 
Tehran and principal Turkish cities 
yia Tabriz is expected to be inaugu- 
rated in the coming year. A second 
strip is scheduled for completion 
next spring. 








Pan American World Airways has 
announced the inauguration on No- 
yember 1 of a weekly direct nonstop 
Bangkok-Manila flight. KLM also has 
a new direct Manila-Bangkok serv- 
fee. SAS and Air France have had 
such service—the latter via Saigon— 
for some time. Philippine Air Lines 
discontinued its flights several months 
ago. 

First-class flights between Bermuda 
and New York are being reinstituted 
by Pan American and British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. PAA initiated its 
service on September 30 with Boeing 
Super Stratocruiser. It had not op- 
erated first-class flights on this run 
since April 1954. BOAC on November 
ll will begin two first-class flights 
weekly using Vickers Viscount air- 
craft. 

Pan American has signed contracts 
totaling $269 million for the first im- 
portant American turbojet airline fleet. 
For this fleet it has ordered 25 Douglas 
DC-8’s and 20 Boeing 707’s. 





Trans World Airlines added another 
Sky Merchant transatlantic all-cargo 
round-trip flight to its international 
schedules, beginning October 19, the 
line’s director of cargo sales an- 
nounced. 

The new flight will increase TWA 
air-cargo service to Shannon, London, 
and Frankfurt on the eastbound 
schedule. The return westbound flight 
will depart from Paris. 

The added service brings TWA’s total 
international schedules to almost 100 
crossings a week. 





Completion of a railway extension 
from Udorn, Viet-Nam, to Nong Kai, 
Thailand, was marked by an official 
celebration on September 23. Freight 
will not be carried for about 2 months, 
pending completion of ballasting and 
other auxiliary operations. This rail- 
way link is expected to effect signifi- 
cant savings in cost and time on im- 
ports to Viet-Nam from and through 
Thailand. 
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Canada To Carry Out 
Air Survey of Ceylon 


Canada is to conduct and finance 
a $500,000 aerial survey of Ceylon’s 
natural resources as a contribution to 
that country under the Colombo Plan, 
the Canadian Government has an- 
nounced. 

The contract for the survey has 
been awarded to the Photographic 
Survey Corp. of Toronto. 


A Canadian-manned Lockheed Hud- 
son aircraft was to leave Canada for 
Ceylon early in November to begin 
work on the 25,000-square-mile sur- 
vey scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1957. The survey will include 
mosaics and maps prepared from 
aerial photographs, geological and 
forest surveys, and an integrated 
study of an entire river basin with 
plans for settlement, roads, communi- 
cations, and hydroelectric develop- 
ment. 


The Photographic Survey Corp. will 
assist the Government of Ceylon in 
planning for the establishment of a 
permanent air-survey center at Co- 
lombo for use in the country’s eco- 
nomic development. The same firm 
already has carried out an aerial sur- 
vey of Pakistan as a Canadian Co- 
lombo Plan contribution. 





Cape Breton Causeway Open; 


Canada Highway Progresses 


The Canso Causeway linking Cape 
Breton Island to the Nova Scotia main- 
land has been officially opened. 

Built at a cost of over $20 million 
and involving movement of an esti- 
mated 10 million tons of rock, this 
mile-long causeway provides both 
highway and rail connections with the 
island. A 1,870-foot-long canal and 
a navigation lock 820 feet long, 80 
feet wide, and 32 feet deep permits 
passage of ships between the Atlan- 
tic and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Construction of the Trans Canada 
Highway has assumed slightly faster 
pace. By the end of September, 1,873 
miles had been approved for grading. 
Total contract commitments for new 
construction are reported at $209.8 
million, compared with $190.4 million 
at the end of June. 


This project was originally sched- 
uled for completion in 1956, but it is 
not likely to be finished before 1959. 
The estimate of cost too has been re- 
vised from an original $300 million 
to $800 million. A further meeting on 
this project was to be held probably 
this month. One difficulty that may 
confront the Federal Government is 
that any increase in its 50-percent 
share of costs would have to be retro- 
active. 





ICAO Assembly To Meet 


in Caracas 


The Council of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion has accepted an invitation 
from the Government of Vene- 
zuela to hold the 10th session 
of the ICAO assembly in Caracas 
next year, according to an ICAO 
press release. 

This session, to begin on June 
19, 1956, will be the first im- 
portant meeting of the assembly 
since the seventh session held 
at Brighton, England, in 1953. 











Br. Guiana To Improve 


River Transportation 


British Guiana plans to modernize 
its river transportation under a BWI 
$3.5-million project designed to pro- 
vide three new 1,000-passenger ferry 
boats (1 British West Indies dollar= 
approximately 59 U. S. cents). 

One of the boats is to be used for 
service on the Demerara River and a 
second on the Berbice River, and a 
third will be used for relief. This 
project, which is tied in with the 
Colony’s development plan, has been 
approved by the Legislature. 

The boats, with the aid of a 60- 
foot loading gantry hinged on the 
shore side and semimechanically op- 
erated, would accommodate the larg- 
est vehicles in use in the Colony, the 
General Manager of the Transport 
and Harbors Department explained. 
The hinged gantry would be capable 
of taking a load of up to 15 tons, 
whereas the floating gantries now in 
use cannot take heavy loads. 

The Transport and Harbors De- 
partment intends to have two-decker 
ships constructed, the lower deck to 
be used for vehicles. The vessels would 
have a capacity of about 25 auto- 
mobiles or 15 heavy trucks and buses. 
A turntable would be aboard so that 
vehicles at the landing end of the 
ship could be run onto the turntable 
and placed in position for discharge. 

Each ship would be about 175 feet. 
long and would cost an estimated 
$700,000. Included in the moderniza- 
tion project is the construction of 
new ferry terminals. 





Hong Kong’s imports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in the first half of 
1955 totaled 4.2 million pounds—down 
3.5 percent from the 4.3 million 
pounds imported in the correspond- 
ing period of 1954, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

The decline occurred in takings 
from India, British Central Africa, 
and Macao. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 








Benefits of Two-Way Trade, Sound 
Investments Cited to Indonesians 


The benefits of free-moving two-way trade and sound foreign 
investment policy were emphasized by the U. S. Trade Mission which 
visited Indonesia’s commercial centers in connection with the Indonesian 
International Fair at Djakarta, August 18-September 26. 

The Trade Information Center, maintained near the entrance to the 


U. S. exhibit, was headquarters for the 
trade mission which included Paul E. 
Pauly, Chief, Control Intelligence Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce; 
Joel C. Bonsall, export manager, Peer- 
less Pump Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., Los Angeles; and 
Ladd I. Johnson, secretary, American- 
Indonesian Chamber of Commerce. 

Of the many trade consultations 
held at the center, the majority con- 
sisted of basic trade questions. Some 
discussions indicated that misunder- 
standing of business procedures often 
deterred trade. The importance of 
dependable grading of basic export 
commodities was discussed frequently. 
Few visitors to the center understood 
the complexity of the U. S. market or 
the availability of specialized services 
from U.S. brokers, agents, and dealers. 

Trade center conferences indicated 
a strong desire by Indonesians to have 
only nationals of Indonesia distribute 
their exports to foreign markets and 
to handle the necessary imports within 
their country. Also a desire to seek 
new suppliers of essential imports 
was apparent, not because of dissatis- 
faction with quality or service pro- 
vided by current suppliers but to avoid 
a feeling of dependence upon any 
supplier or producer. 


Commercial Cities Toured 

The mission made two tours during 
the fair to cities of commercial im- 
portance in Indonesia, including 
Pakanbaru, Medan, Palembang, Sema- 
rang, Surabaya, Denpasar, Macassar, 
and Jogjakarta. 

Meetings, arranged by the U. S&S. 
Embassy and consulates, and the 
Dewan Ekonomi Indonesia Pusat (In- 
donesian Chamber of Commerce) were 
held in each of these cities with large 
numbers of business people who were 
unable to attend the fair. 

Questions in the group discussions 
varied according to the principal com- 
mercial interests of the city; however, 
the main subjects pertained to grading 
of rubber, copra, and coconut; credit 
for industrial equipment needed from 
the United States; availability and 
comparative costs of shipping service 
to and from the United States via 
different ports and routes; availability 
of trustworthy representatives in the 
United States either to buy or sell on 
behalf of Indonesian business people; 
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licensing of strategic materials from 
the United States to Indonesia. 


The visit to Macassar, on the island 
of Sulawesi, was significant, as a U. S. 
trade group never before had visited 
that city, according to local business- 
men. Because of this, group discus- 
sions led to basic trade problems par- 
ticularly on copra and desiccated 
coconut. 

These tours also included visits to 
oilfields and rubber estates under de- 
velopment or operated by American 
firms; a petroleum refinery; a huge 
cement plant being built for the Indo- 
nesian Government by an American 
firm; and a caustic-soda production 
plant being constructed under the 
supervision of Japanese technicians. 


Here the mission saw results which 
can be achieved when capital and 
energy are applied to the develop- 
ment of great natural resources for 
the benefit of the country of origin 
and the free markets of the world. 


The fair provided a large number of 
Indonesians with a new basis for un- 
derstanding international trade and 
what it can mean to their country. 
For the first time, many Indonesians 
saw a demonstration of the United 
States’ desire for expanding trade 
and examples of the goods and equip- 
ment readily available from this 
country. 

Among other national pavilions at 
the fair were those of communist 
China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East 
Germany, Poland, and Rumania. 








—— 


U. S. Concludes Firs¢ 
Food Exhibit Abroad 


The first officially sponsored U, g. 
food exhibit abroad was cited as q 
success, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Held in connection with the Inter. 
national Food Fair in Cologne, Ger. 
many, October 1-9, the exhibit drew 
heavy attendance from the more than 
300,000 persons estimated to have vis. 
ited the fair. The U. S. exhibit wag 
one of 18 national exhibits in the bien. 
nial exposition. About 1,400 private 
displays were shown. 

The main feature of the U. S. pre- 
sentation was a collection of 16 private 
sales promotion displays sponsored by 
U. S. firms and organizations seeking 
to expand their oversea markets for 
food and agricultural products. Next 
in importance was a continuous moy- 
ing-picture program on U.S. food mer- 
chandising, processing, and produc- 
tion techniques. 

U. S. commodities on display in- 
cluded meats, citrus fruits and juices, 
dried fruits, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, dry beans and peas, honey, wal- 
nuts, rink bases and concentrates, and 
tobacco. Each exhibitor provided his 
own commodity display and personnel, 
bearing all costs other than for space. 
The exhibit space and overall exhibit 
structure were provided by the U. 8, 
Department of Agriculture as sponsor 
of the exhibit. 

Private participants in the U. 8. 
presentation agreed that the exhibit 
effort was worthwhile and effective. 

Sales contracts executed by U. 8 
participants utilized the full import 
Sales quota of $428,000 allocated by 
the German Government to the U. 8. 
exhibit for the fair period. Sales quo- 
tas are provided at most fairs in Ger- 
many to allow for the sale of a special 
quota of those commodities import of 
which generally is regulated. 





Twenty-Sixth Motor Show 


Scheduled at Geneva 


Geneva, Switzerland, will be host 
to the 26th International Motor Ex- 
hibition, March 8-18, 1956. 

Exhibits will include private mo- 
torcars and chassis, commercial ve- 
hicles, tractors, caravans, trailers, 
carriage work, power units, motor- 
cycles and cycles, motorboats and 
marine engines, accessories and spare 
parts, service and garage equipment, 
raw and semifinished materials, fuels, 
oils, greases, sport, touring, and 
camping articles, and roadbuilding 
and maintenance equipment. 

Parties interested in space ceancella- 
tions may write the Commercial Of- 
fice, Switzerland Legation, 2900 Ca- 
thedral Ave. NW., Washington, D. C. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





ustralian Dressed-Fur Norwegian Mink and Blue-Fox 
Fur Production Rises Sharply 


Norwegian mink fur production is expected to reach about 400,000 in 
1955, compared with 276,000 in 1954. A substantial increase is expected 
also in blue-fox fur production, which is forecast at 63,000 skins 


Qutout Shows Steep Rise 


Australian production of dressed 
and dyed furs for 1955 is estimated at 
150,000 pelts, an increase of more than 
2% times the 1953 output. 

Marmot, squirrel, muskrat, rabbit, 
weasel, and kolinsky are the principal 

s processed. 

The Australian fur industry is al- 

most entirely dependent on foreign 
sources for furs. Nearly all imports 
are in the form of undressed skins, 
which are dressed and dved in Aus- 
tralia because of the tariff on dressed 
furs. 
Trade sources indicate that a dis- 
tinct opportunity exists for an Ameri- 
ean fur dressing and dyeing firm in 
Australia. 

About one-third of Australia’s fur- 
skin imports are of U. S. or Canadian 
origin and two-thirds of Russian or- 
igin. Practically all of these imports 
fow throuch the United Kingdom. 

Rabbit, fox, opossum, and wallaby 
are the only native furs in Australia, 
and Government restrictions on opos- 
sum and wallaby limit production. 
Also the widespread existence of 
myxomatosis in Australia has caused 
rabbitskin production to decline ma- 
terlally. Trade sources estimate that 
9 percent of output is exported. 

The United States traditionally has 
been the chief market for raw-fur 
skin exports, taking a large percent- 
age of all opossum, rabbit, hare, and 
foxskins offered. Because rabbitskins 
have been declining steadily, total ex- 
ports have dropped from 10 million 
pounds in 1949-50 to approximately 
4% million pounds in 1954-55. 

Fur sales for the current year are 
estimated at Af£2 million. A good year 


ils expected in 1956, according to the 
trade. 





Iraqi Tobacco Monopoly 


Contract Awarded 


The Tobacco Monopoly Ad- 
ministration, Baghdad, has 
awarded the contract for the 
supply of steel materials for 24 
tobacco warehouses to Societe 
Anonyma Eletreficasione, an 
Italian company, for 241,659 
Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80). Nineteen bidders par- 
ticipated in the tender, including 
Austrian, Belgian, British, and 
U. S. firms. 

The bid invitation for these 
materials was announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, July 25, 
1955, page 15. 
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in 1955, against 40,000 last year. 


Only 17,000 silver- and platinum-fox furs will be marketed this year, 


whereas 20,000 were produced in 
1954. 

Production in 1953 was as follows: 
Mink, 206,500; silver and platinum 
fox, 39,500; and blue fox, 30,000. Out- 
put of wild furs in Norway is small 
and no data are available. 

Norwegian consumption of domes- 
tic raw furs is estimated by trade 
sources at approximately 5 percent 
of production. Only domestic furs are 
dressed within the country, all of 
which are consumed in Norway. The 
estimated number of furs dressed 
and/or dyed was as follows: Mink, 
1953 (10,300), 1954 (13,800), 1955 (20,- 
000); silver and platinum fox, 1953 
(2,000), 1954 (1,000), 1955 (850); blue 
fox, 1953 (1,500), 1954 (2,000), 1955 
(3,150). 

Fur imports in 1953 and 1954 were 
valued at 6.4 million and 5.7 million 
crowns, respectively (1 crown=US 
$014.1). Persian lamb, processed lamb, 
and muskrat, were the most impor- 
tant types. 


Farm-Fur Prices Increase 


Prices obtained for farmed furs 
in the Oslo Fur Auctions have in- 
creased by 35 to 170 percent between 
marketing years 1952-53 and 1954-55. 
The prices obtained through private 
sales are reported to be close to auc- 
tion prices. For example, in the 1952- 
53 season, 7,214 blue-fox furs were 24 
percent sold at an average price of 
68 crowns; in the 1954-55 season, 13,- 
798 pelts were 91 percent sold at an 
average price of 183 crowns, or an 
increase of almost 170 percent. For 
mutation mink, 11,861 were 89 per- 
cent sold in the 1952-53 season at an 
average price of 119 crowns; in the 
1954-55 season, 21,664 pelts were 96 
percent sold at an average price of 
163 crowns, or an increase of 37 per- 
cent. 

Current production costs for farmed 
furs, including feed, etc., deprecia- 
tion of farm buildings, and animal 
stock and interest on invested capital 
are as follows: Silver fox, $23.76, blue 
fox, $19.64, and mink, $14.29. 


Fox-fur prices were below produc- 
tion costs in most of 1953. However, 
an extensive sales-promotion program 
sponsored by the Norwegian Fur 
Breeders Association created renewed 
interest for blue-fox furs. All blue- 
fox furs offered for sale at the Oslo 
Fur Auctions in December 1953 were 





sold at prices about 25 percent above 
those obtained at the previous auc- 
tion. The market for silver-fox furs 
of 1952 production remained unsold at 
the end of 1953. 

Despite a heavy reduction in out- 
put of silver-fox furs, a large portion 
of the 1953 production remained un- 
sold until the fall of 1954. Prices re- 
mained throughout the year at a 
level much below production costs. 

The market for blue-fox furs con- 
tinued to improve in 1954, reflecting 
the results of the joint sales-promo- 
tion program on the export markets. 
The prices obtained in the Oslo Fur 
Auctions in December 1954 were about 
100 percent above those obtained 1 
year earlier. 

Mink breeders, on the other hand, 
were favored with increasing prices 
in 1953 and production was stimu- 
lated. The mink market—especially 
mutation—continued firm in 1954. 
The output was sold at favorable 
prices and production continued to 
increase. 

Stocks of unsold furs of Norwegian 
production now are exhausted, and 
the fur trade is optimistic about the 
coming sales season. The _ rapid 
growth of the Norwegian mink pro- 
duction is expected to taper off and 
— at 400,000 to 450,000 mink 

urs. 





East Pakistan Faced With 
Shortage of Railway Ties 


The Timber Control Board of the 
Government of East Bengal has 
banned shipment of timber from East 
to West Pakistan, to better supply 
railroad ties to the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 

The tie shortage had become so 
acute in East Pakistan that the rail- 
way was faced with the closing of 
some of its sections, the secretary of 
the Timber Board announced. He es- 
timated that 300,000 ties were needed 
by the railway every year, whereas 
timber shipments to Karachi average 
about 1,000 tons a month. Although 
few ties have been imported into East 
Pakistan in recent years and necessary 
replacements have fallen far below 
standards, an adequate source of tim- 
ber for railway use is being developed 
in the Chittagong hill tracts at Rang- 
amati—Cons. Gen., Dacca. 
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U. S. To Ease Trade 
Curb on Soviet Bloc 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has announced a plan to ease 
controls on private commercial trade 
in peaceful goods with the European 
Soviet bloc. 

In making the announcement Sec- 
retary Weeks said: “This plan is de- 
signed to carry out further the objec- 
tive urged by President Eisenhower at 
Geneva in July ‘to create conditions 
which will encourage nations to in- 
crease the exchange of peaceful goods 
throuchout the world.’ At the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Geneva on 
October 31, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles indicated the intention 
of the U. S. Government to simplify 
export control procedures on ship- 
ments of peaceful goods to the Soviet 
bloc.” 

Secretary Weeks said that the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce is setting 
up an initial roster of certain peace- 
ful goods whith will be exportable 
to the European Soviet bloc under 
general license. without prior applica- 
tion to BFC. Establishment of the new 
roster thus will relieve U. S. exporters 
of the burden involved in applying 
for individual licenses for commodi- 
ties included on the roster. 

Strategic goods, which under present 
policy are not licensed to the Soviet 
bloc, will be excluded from the new 
roster. Only peaceful goods will be 





Para-Aminosalicylic Acid 
Hearing Set in January 


The public hearing in connection 
with the investigation into the im- 
ports of para-aminosalicylic acid and 
salts thereof, under the “escape 
clause” of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act, has been set for January 
24, 1956, by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Persons desiring to appear should 
give written notice to the Secretary 
at the U. S. Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, 3 days in advance of the hearing. 


included, such as are now being ap- 
proved for export to the Soviet bloc 
under individual licenses. 

Examples of commodities recently 
licensed for shipment to the bloc in- 
clude tallow, hides and skins, wool 
rags, cigarettes and tobacco, phosphate 
rock, pencil slats, and rosin. 

Secretary Weeks indicated that the 
new arrangements are expected to be 
in effect by the end of the year. 

The new procedure will not affect 
U. 8. export controls to communist 
China and other Far East communist 
points. 





ICA Approves Assistance 
Program for Guatemala 


A $15-million development assist- 
ance program for Guatemala has been 
approved by the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

This money, to be used primarily 
for road construction and rural de- 
velopment, is in addition to the $1.5 
million ICA has allocated for its 
technical cooperation program in 
Guatemala this fiscal year. 

The Pacific slope and Atlantic 
highways will be advanced further 
toward completion, and feeder roads 
essential for providing access to agri- 
cultural areas will be constructed or 
improved. 

Other projects provide for land 
clearing and development to estab- 
lish a sound rural land resettlement 
program. Some 5,000 families will be 
resettled this fiscal year, it is ex- 
pected. 

The first area to be developed is the 
100,000-acre tract near Tiquisate, ac- 
quired by the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment last year through an agreement 
with the United Fruit Co. 

An aided, self-help housing proj- 
ect near Guatemala City, for which 
a number of workers will be needed 
to develop utilities and access roads, 
will provide employment for that 
area’s residents, Loans will be made 
to families in the form of materials, 
with instructions supplied under the 
technical assistance program for the 
actual construction of individual 
homes by the families. 


Certain British Iron Pipe 
Subject to Dumping Duties 


The Treasury Department an. 
nounced on October 27 a finding of 
dumping with respect to imports of 
certain cast-iron soil pipe from the 
United Kingdom, described as thoge 
other than “American pattern.” 

The Treasury earlier had found 
that such products were being im- 
ported at less than their “fair value,” 
and referred the case to the Tariff 
Commission for determination as to 
whether an industry in the United 
States is, or is likely to be, injured 
by reason of such imports. The Tariff 
Commission conducted an investiga- 
tion, including a public hearing, as a 
result of which the chairman advised 
the Secretary of the Treasury that a 
majority of the commissioners agreed 
that there was injury. The domestic 
industry to which the Commission’s 
determination of injury relates was 
held to consist of cast-iron soil-pipe 
producers in the State of California. 

Under the circumstances, the Treas- 
ury announced, the law requires that 
a@ special duty be levied on imports of 
cast-iron soil pipe from the United 
Kingdom, other than “American pat- 
tern” cast-iron soil pipe, which are 
sold at less than foreign market value 
as defined by the Antidumping Act. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $4.50 
a year ($6 to foreign addresses). 
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Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or 
money order payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 
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